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Potes. 
FOREIGN ENGLISH. 

In making what used to be called the “grand 
tour” of Europe, some amusing notes might still 
be collected upon the wondrous specimens of 
English that are put forth, in the highways and 
byeways where travellers most resort, to catch the 
attention, and eke the gold, of John Bull and his 
cousin Jonathan. The polyglot schoolmaster is 
certainly more abroad than he was some twenty- 
five years ago, when the railway system had many 
unfinished links since filled up ; but, on the other 
hand, there is now even more scope than before for 
the exercise of ingenuity in attracting the foreign 
traveller by the bait of notices in his own familiar 
tongue. Hotels with such signs as, “ To the Lion,” 
“To the White Horse,” &c., are still not un- 
frequent, and “‘ To the Englisch Kiss” is probably 
not yet painted out in Bohemia as the equivalent 
of the sign of “ The Angelic Salutation.” 

Other industries besides those of Boniface appeal, 
with humorous dictionary-derived naiveté, to the 
British traveller's purse. Thus at Amsterdam, in 
a street frequented by English seamen, the inscrip- 
tion, “ Upright English gingerbeer,” the first word 
clearly a rendering of the Dutch opregte, genuine. 
At Honfleur, that quaint old town of Calvados, 
was formerly to be seen a dentist’s sign, and, 





painted on one side, “ Dentifrice waters,” on the 
other side, “ Opiate decanters.” What that meant 
was a marvel ; but the central inscription was any- 
thing but an opiate to one’s risibility, for it set 
forth that “M.——, Dentiste, renders himself to the 
habitation of those wich honor him with their con- 
fidance and executes all wich concarns his 
profession with skill and vivacity.” The mis- 
placed vivacity of a dentist at Honfleur, not, how- 
ever, of the apparently regular practitioner, was 
amusingly shown in an English visitor there 
having the imprudence to allow a tooth-doctor at 
the fair to inspect his lower jaw where he felt some 
twinge—perhaps from sympathy at the sight of 
the peripatetic’s instruments of torture. In an 
instant the supposed offending molar, a really 
perfectly unblemished one, was prematurely out of 
its appropriate sphere for ever. 

Not only, however, in shop and railway is 
foreign English very rife. The guide-books at 
watering-places and printed descriptions of the 
“lions” at almost every spot of archzeological 
interest show amusing examples. Thus, at Frey- 
burg in the Breisgau a “ Summary Treatise of the 
Minster” used to be sold. This described the 
architecture and antiquities of the place in some 
twenty closely-printed pages, and concluded with 
an essay on the superiority of our forefathers over 
ourselves, alleging that they were— 

* Qualified by far superior manners than ours, ever 
kind in promoting mutual happiness, parsimonious (!) in 
leading a sober life, they abhorred prodigal dilapidations, 
but, in our days”’—(the author, it is clear, was a sad 
pessimist)—‘‘ ill-principled and ill-minded creatures, 
endued with malignant subtilties, impose on mankind 
with more malignant excess,” &c. 

It is Calumnitas, Malitia and Invidia :— 
“They are the hateful cause what wrongs can chuse 
And consume good friends with cruel abuse.” 

The guide-book bears intrinsic evidence of being 
the composition of Mr. John Andrew Ritschel, 
author of an English poem, The Storm, printed at 
Freyburg in 1841. This poem, of some 1,200 or 
more lines, is pitched in a very high key. The 
Muse is invoked in the midst of a howling 
tempest :— 

“ Whirling up to the sky a mountain’s tide, 

Then hurling to the deep with foaming might 
Those convulsions in tempestuous array, 
And transactions by this canto convey.” 

After rumbling in this style over four pages, the 
storm subsides into a piping pastoral :— 

“ Thus all parts in one luminous trail glow, 

And diffusive mildness and bounty flow: 

Anew in their wonted strands streams rebound, 
And softer air circumfuses around. 

. . . Thus the fair season contentment conveys, 
And the whole country in review displays.” 

The points of view in the panorama from the 
Minster are then described with some moralizing, 
for example :— 
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“ Man with anxious pursuits murders life's hour— 
This one for wealta, and that one for power ; 
Some others by mere ambition are led, 

But few the sacred paths of wisdom tread ; 
Thus mankind often fluctuates in debates, 
Soon all-enterprising and soon amates.” 


The old verb to amate is obviously used here in 
the sense of to turn from, to desist, but in a sub- 
sequent passage our author intends it to signify to 
turn to :— 


** To the left side the walls your soul amate, 

Where dire acts blot your eyes and your cheeks bathe, 

Where flaming Erebus’ spirits alight,” &c. 

The poem ends with a strong panegyric on 
England of the present, a compliment all the 
greater as coming from so strenuous an exalter of 
past ages, Frepk. HENDRIKS. 

Linden Gardens, W. 


[We add from personal experience the following 
samples. “Castle to praise, presently” (Chateau 
lower presentement); “ The wines shall leave you nothing 
to hope for”; “Salines baths at every o'clock.” The 
first of the above is from Belgium; the second and third 
are on old Calais.inn cards. Many similar examples 
might be furnished. The following was sent some 
months since to “ N. & Q.” from Hamburgh :— 


“ Hamburgh, Date of the poststamp. 
* Laudable Expedition ! 

“ By this | am so free as to direct the humble question 
to You, if You accept for me in Yous estimable journal 
advertisements, for the Hamburgian-town and Bruns- 
wigian-country-lottery ! 

“In an affirmative case jou will be so kind as to give 
me an answer on the following questions : 

1) How often comes out Your journal? 

“2) What is the price of insertion for a line, resp. 
eighth, fourth part, half and whole page of Your journal ? 

**3) How broad (narrow) is a single column (how many 
n go in it) and how many slits counts the page ! 

“4) After what sorte of writing (Nonpareille, Petit, 
Garmond) do You account for the price of a line! 

“ 5) What a rebate do You consent me? 

“I join still to my last question, that I am already 
since many years in a Direct intercourse with more than 
500 german newspapers, and that all they offered me att 
the same conditions, which they grant the counter of 
announces. With these I discount after agreement every 
3 or 6 month ; but I left it entirely to Your estimation, 
what concession You will consent me in concern of this, 
however I expect from Your side favorable conditions, 
because my orders being for the greatest part consider- 
able, and my advertisements of large extent. 

“Expecting a defrayed favorable answer I am with 
consideration, * * *” 

The above recalls to mind the English barrister's clerk 
who was ordered to address his master’s letters (at Ems) 
to “ L’H6tel des Quatre Saisons,” which the clerk trans- 
lated “‘ Hotel of the Quarter Sessions.”} 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
SHAKSPEARE ON THE Exputsive} Power oF A 
New Arrection (5" §. i. 405; ii. 283.)—This idea 


also occurs in Romeo and Juliet, Act i. se. 2: 


“One fire burns out another’s burning ; 
One pain is lessen’d by another's anguish : 





Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning : 

One desperate grief cures with another's languish : 

Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 

And the rank poison of the old will die.” 

Inu the poem of Romeus and Juliet, upon which 
the play was founded, we find the following 
lines :— 

“ And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive, 

So novel love out of the mind the auncient love doth 

rive, 

This sodain kindled fyre in time is wox so great, 

That only death and both theyr blouds might quench 

the fiery heate.” 
Malone’s Shakspeare, vol. xvi., Dublin, 1794. 
See also King John, Act iii. se. 1 :— 
“ Falsehood falsehood cures, as fire does fire 
Within the scorched veins of one newly burn'd.” 
** One fire drives out one fire, one nail one nail.” 
Coriolanus, Act iv. sc. 7. 
“ As fire drives out fire, so pity pity.” 
Julius Cesar, Act iii. sc. 1. 
“Thus with one naile another Ile expel.” 
The True Chronicle History of King Lear and his Three 
Daughters, p. 410. London, 1779. (Reprint, Six 
Old Plays.) 
Shakspeare elsewhere uses this idea to illustrate 
another condition of the mind :— 
“ Great griefs, I see, medicine the less.” 
Cymbeline, Act iv. sc. 2. 
“ When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes ; 
Who alone suffers suffers most i’ th’ mind, 
Leaving free things and happy shows behind.” 
Ring Lear, Act iii. ec. 6. 
It is also found in some lines by the Earl of 
Surrey, entitled Prisoned in Wandsor, he Re- 
counteth his Pleasures there passed :— 
“ With remembrance of the greater grief 
To banish the less I find my chief relief.” 
Webster, in the Duchess of Malfy, says :-— 
“ To hear of greater grief would lessen mine.” 

In addition to the original idea (the expulsive 
power of a greater affection or grief) we find that 
a new idea is introduced in the passage from King 
Lear quoted above, namely, the alleviating power 
of companionship and sympathy in grief. This 
idea frequently occurs in the poets :— 

“ Fellowship in woe doth woe assuage.” 
Lwuerece, stanza 113. 
“ Grief is best pleased with grief’s society : 
True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 
When with like semblance it is sympathized.” 
Stanza 159. 

“Tt easeth some, though none it ever cured, 

To think their dolour others have endured.” 
Stanza 226. 
“To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal.” 
Titus Andronicus, Act iii. sc. 1. 
“ The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.” 
Macbeth, Act iv. se. 3. 
“ He oft finds med’cine who his griefe imparts.” 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, bk. i. c. ii. st. 34. 
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“Unfold the anguish of your hart : 
Mishaps are maistred by advice discrete, 
And counsell mitigates the greatest smart ; 
Found never help who never would his hurts impart.” 
k. i. c. vii. st. 40. 
# Let one word fall that may your grief unfold, 
And tell the secrete of your mortall smart: 
He oft finds present helpe who does his griefe impart.” 
Bk. ii. c, i. st. 46. 
“To utter griefe doth ease a heart o’ercharg’d.” 
History of King Lear and his Three 
Daughters, p. 399. 
Some poets have opposed this idea; for instance, 
Henry King, Bishop of Chichester (1591-1669), in 
his lines on Silence, says :— 
“’Tis scarce a true or manly grief 
Which gads abroad to find relief.” 
And again, in the same :— 
‘If silence be a kind of death, 
He kindles grief who gives it breath ; 
But Jet it raked in embers lie 
On thine own hearth, ’twill quickly die.” 
Cowley, in The Song, says :— 
“ He who acquainteth others with his moan 
Adds to his friend’s grief, but cures not his own.” 
T. Maceratua. 


“Quittet.”—“ Where be his quiddits now, 
his quillets ?” Hamlet, v.1. The word “ quillet” 
is by some derived from quid libet; this deriva- 
tion, however, is rejected by Nares on the ground 
that quod libet is the form invariably used by the 
schoolmen. He regards “ quillet” as a corruption 
of quibblet. 

As there seems to be no agreement of philo- 
logists about the derivation of the word, perhaps 
another conjecture is admissible. “Quiddit” is 
admitted to be from the logical term quiditas, 
why then should not “quillet” or “quilit” be 
from another logical term qualitas? We find 
“quilit” in Every Woman in Her Humour, 1603, 
“his tricks and his quilits”; and, again, in a 
passage from Holland, cited by Nares, s.v. “quillet.” 
The word may originally have been qualit ; then 
the a may have been thinned irto 7, to make a 
jingle with “ quiddit,” as in the passage given 
above from Hamlet. F. J. V 


Hamuer Heatrus.—In the second part of the 
New Shakspere Society’s Transactions I quoted 
one passage from Stow to illustrate the drums 
and trumpets sounding, and cannons firing, on 
the king’s toasts. Here is another :— 

“ (1606, Aug. 11.) The next day, being Monday, 
King Iames, Queene Anne, Prince Henry, with certaine 
other Brytaine princes and peeres, about ten a clocke in 
the fore noone, went a boord the King of Denmarkes 
greatest shippe, commonly called the Admirall, riding 
at anchor before Graues-end, which was a gallant shippe 
of avery hie and narrow building, the beakhead, the 
stearne, and her three galleries were fairely gilded, the 
wast and halfe decke adoraed with arras, and other rich 
ornaments, wherein the said princes were very royally 
feasted ; and as they sat at Banquet, greeting each other 





with kindness and pledges of continuing amity, and 
hearts desire of lasting health, the same was straight wayes 
knowne, by sound of Drumme, and Trumpet, and the 
Cannons lowdest voyce, beginning euer first in the 
Admyrall, seconded by the English block-houses, then 
followed the vice Admirall, and after her the other six 
Denmarke ships, ending alwaies at the smallest.”—1615, 
E. Howes, Contin. of Stow’s Annales, p. 887, col. 1, 
ll. 10-31. 
F, J. FurnIvatu. 

[The custom of firing “ chambers” when healths were 

drunk was still in use in the middle of the last century.] 


Berne in tHE Sun.—Hamilet, i. 2, Lear, ii. 2, 
&c.—Mr. Joseph Hunter's capital explanation of the 
phrase as “‘ being abandoned,” forlorn, or “turned 
out of house and home” (Lear), is confirmed by 
Cotgrave’s “Je Venvoyeray bien grater le cul au 
soleil. I will send him packing, turne him out 
a grazing, make him goe shake his eares abroad.” 

F. J. FurNivatn. 


“Two GENTLEMEN oF VERonA” (5' §. iii. 103.) 
—“We’ll bring thee to our crews.” The word 
crew has here nothing to do with the Irish ; and 
commentators need not have been puzzled as to 
the meaning of the expression had they looked at 
the primitive signification of the word crew. 

R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Tempest,” Act iii. sc. 1, L 15 :-— 
* Most busie lest when I doe it.” 
Might an ignoramus suggest putting an 7 between 
the | and é, and making one word of two— 
vusieliest ? H. H. 


Neir : Brocugs.— Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

Act iv. se. 1 :— 
“Give me your neif, Monsieur Mustard Seed.” 
Cymbeline, Act iv. sc. 2 :— 
** And put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet.” 

Were these two words—neif, a fist, brogues, shoes 
—in common use in England in Shakspeare’s 
time, and are they found in any other English 
writer of the same period? They are still in 
ordinary usage in Scotland. J. N. B. 


SHAKSPEARE.—The earliest work in which 
Shakspeare is alluded to by name (according to a 
note in the catalogue of Dr. Bliss’s library) is— 

“ Polimanteia; or, the Meanes Lawfull and Unlaw- 
full to Judge of the Fall of a Commonwealth, &c., with 
a Letter from England to her Three Daughters, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Innes of Court, &c., by W. (C.)larke. 
Cambridge, J. Legate, 1595.” 

It (Polimanteia) is further said to be “a very 
curious and interesting work, in which mention is 
made of our old English poets, including ‘ sweet 
Shakespeare,’ Harvey, Nash, ‘divine Spencer,’” &e. 
In the same catalogue mention is made of a very 
scarce tract in which Shakspeare’s name occurs, 


‘ 
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namely Vindex Anglicus; or, the Perfection of 
the English Language Defended and Asserted. 
Sm. 4to. printed Anno Dom. 1644. The 
poets praised are “the Earle of Surry, Daniell, 
Johnson, Spencer, Donne, Shakespeare, and the 
glory of the rest, Sandys and Sydney.” 

Among Dr. Bliss’s MSS. there is a 4to. volume, 
of the seventeenth century, with the title of 
Wright (Abraham) Excerpta Quedam, containing 
quotations from Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Shirley, 
and other dramatic writers, and critiques thereon. 
Abraham Wright was a poet himself, and wrote 
verses, those to the queen being printed in the 
Flos Britannicus, Oxford, 1636. Letters cxxiii. 
and clxii. in the Marchioness of Newcastle’s 
Sociable Letters are respecting Shakspeare. 

The phrase in King Lear, “ You are much more 
alapt for want of wisdom,” is said to be explained 
(at p. 125) in J. Millan’s Succession of Colonels 
to all his Majesty's Land Forces, from their Rise 
to 1744, engraved on copper plates, 1745. 

In Lupton’s Siquila, in the second part, will be 
found a tale similar to that on which the plot of 
Shakspeare’s Measure for Measure is founded. 

In Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus (R. Warde, 
1583) mention is made of Romeo and Juliet. 
Shakspeare’s play is supposed to have been written 
circa 1596. 

Shakspeare is supposed to have perused Spen- 
ser and Harvey's Three Proper W ittic 
Familiar Letters (1580), and to have had if in his 
recollection when he wrote his Romeo and Juliet, 
in which the nurse speaks of the earthquake. 

These notes respecting Shakspeare are all 
gleaned from the catalogue of Dr. Bliss’s library, 
which was sold by Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and 
Wilkinson, August, 1858. Some or all may not 
be new ; but of this I have no means of judging 
at present. J. Macray. 


and 


P.S.—Dr. Bliss’s catalogue is particularly inter- 
esting for its lists of books printed at Oxford ; 
versions of and commentaries on the Psalms ; 
characters (a most extraordinary series of 
humorous publications), and books printed in 
London in the three years immediately preceding 
the Great Fire. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Seat Rinc.—I am fully aware 
that it is all but impossible to explode an error 
of long standing, but, at any rate, I will make 
the attempt. 

In Mr. Halliwell’s Life of Shakespeare (1848), 
p. 298, is figured what is called by him “ Shake- 
speare’s seal ring.” It is a gold ring which was 
found some years before in a field near the church 
at Stratford, and Mr. Halliwell (p. 334) says, with 
all the assurance of conviction, that “little doubt 
can be entertained that this ring belonged to the 
poet.” He proceeds to show by the method of 
exhaustion that there was no one else in Stratford 





having the same initials as Shakspeare to whom it 
could have belonged. Now, if the ring were a 
seal ring at all, we might attach such value to 
this conjecture as it deserves ; but as it is simply 
a betrothal ring, the initials of the Christian 
names of the betrothed being tied together by a 
true-lovers’ knot, it is clear that the letters W. 8. 
do not stand for “‘ William Shakspeare,” but for 
some of the many Williams and Sarahs or Susans 
who may have plighted their troth to each other 
at Stratford in his time. It is remarkable that 
Mr. Fairholt should have accepted the theory that 
the ring belonged to Shakspeare in his “ Facts 
about Finger Rings,” printed in Rambles of an 
Archeologist (p. 135), because only three pages 
before he gives the betrothal ring of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Darnley, on which their initials H. 
and M. are coupled together with a true-lovers’ 
knot, exactly in the same way as the letters W. 
and 8. on the so-called Shakspeare ring. 

I hope that in future this ring may not be 
exhibited among Shakspearian relics. 

Wituiam Apis Wricut. 


NOTES FROM THE PRINTED CATALOGUE 
OF THE LANSDOWNE MSS. 

The following extracts are from the Lansdowne 
MSS. (now in the British Museum), which are, I 
suspect, very little known, and probably in the 
new catalogue, I am informed, not described with 
the minuteness of the printed catalogue :— 


A Latin Letter from Kepler, the great Mathematician, 
at Prague, to his friend Sir Edmund Bruce, at Padua, on 
various matters, especially that he is now engaged in 
Astronomical Disquisitions commenting on Ptolemy, &c. 

A Latin Epistle from the learned Gruter to Sir Robert 
Cotton, on various literary subjects. March 11, 1603. 

The remarkable Letter sent to Lord Monteagle, con- 
veying obscure hints of the Powder Plot. 1605. 

Is this the original letter ? 

Sir Francis Bacon to King James, Explaining a certain 
Expression which his Majesty understood as a Reflection 
on Lord Buckingham. Aug. 31, 1607. 

Mr. Randolph tells Mr. Hicks he exults on England 
and Scotland being under the same King, and that he 
dare not come to London because of the infection, &c. 
July, 1603. 

Capt. John Davies to Mr. Secretary Walsingham, 
concerning his discovery of a North-West Passage. Oct. 
3, 1585. 

The Consuls and Burgesses of Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
in Latin, to Lord Burghley, to desire his friend!y assist- 
ance in behalf of Andrew King, their Fellow Citizen, 
and other Merchants his partners, whose Ships were 
plundered by some English Pirates. Aug. 1585. 

The Duchess of Suffolk to Lord Burghley, to give her 
son, Peregrine Bertie, good Counsel, and send him from 
Court, ke. June 30, 1579. 

The Countess of Essex intreats Mr. Secretary Cecill 
to join the Lords of the Council in petitioning the Queen 
not to sign the Warrant for the Earl’s Execution. 1601. 

Lady Rich’s remarkable Letter of intercession to the 
Queen in behalf of the Earl of Essex. 1599. 


James, King of the Scots, to Lord Burghley, for his 
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friendly furtherance of some business of his. Aug. 5, 
1589. 

Robert Wise’s Account of the Execution of the Queen 
of Scots at Fotheringay. Feb. 8, 1586. 

A Copy of a Letter of Mary, Queen of Scotland, to 
Queen Elizabeth, complaining that Claud Hamilton, a 
fugitive Rebel, was received and harboured by some 
Persons in England. Oct. 5, 1579. 

Nicholas Rickward’s Suit to the Queen to have for the 
time to come the sole searching of the Mint-ashes. 
1577. 

The University of Oxford, in Latin, to Lord Burghley, 
desiring Laws to secure their quiet against the Towns- 
men. March 13, 1575-6. 

Nicholas Poyntz to Sir Wm. Cecill : his thankfulness 
for the Queens and his kindness to his now deceased 
Mother, Lady Dyer; and what strange and agreeable 
effect it had on her before her death. March 23, 
1563-4. 

The Queen to Thomas Randolph, her agent in Scot- 
land; a Letter signed with her own hand; that though 
Commissioners are appointed for both nations, she is 
unwilling an English Ear) should condescend to be put 
on a level with a Scotch Baron; therefore though she 
dislikes Earl Bothwell for a Commissioner, she chuses 
him before one of meaner rank. Feb. 2, 1565. 

A Latin Epistle of gratitude from Mr. Philip Sydney, 
when a Scholar at Oxford, to Sir W. Cecill, for favours 
to him and his Father. July 8, 1569. 

A Letter, without names, but seems to be from Sir 
Francis Walsingham, in France, to the Earl of. Leicester, 
that the French King was very desirous of his brother 
Henry Duke of Anjou’s Marriage with the Queen. 1571. 

Mr. Thos. Cecill to the Lord Treasurer, in Latin; that 
he is tired with his Proctorship, gets old and poor, and 
wants some little annual place of profit. Nov., 1572. 

The Abp. of Canterbury to Lord Burghley recommend- 
ing the Bp. of Lincoln’s Exposition of the Old Test. to 
all Parishes. June 26, 1574. 

A Copy of a Letter from Q. Eliz. to the Q. of Scots in 
behalf of Reynold Lee, Esq., in the 3rd year of her 
Reign. 1561. 

A Letter of Sir Nich. Throgmorton in Scotland to 
Queen Eliz. concerning the Queen of Scots. 1561. 

Copies of Letters from the Queen to Lord James of 
Scotland (perhaps Murray). 

Directions for forming a Masque for the entertainment 
of Queen Eliz. and Mary Queen of Scots at Nottingham 
Castle. This Representation seems to have been set 
aside. See Camden's Annals for 1562, p. 60. 

Dr. John Dee to the Lord Treasurer, of his skill in 
finding hid treasure, and that he may have leave to 
search old writings in Wigmore Castle. Oct. 3, 1574. 

A Letter from the Queen to some persons of note in or 
near Scotland, conveyed by Mr. Randolph, together with 
2,000/. to be distributed amongst those of that nation 
who were best affected to her Majesty. Jan. 31, 1577-8. 

Joachim Tydichius Saxon, Poet-Laureat to Lord 
Burghley, that he would relieve his necessities. 1580. 

Lady Dorothy Perrot to Lord Burghley to intercede 
with the Queen for her husband, who had married her, 
being a Maid of Honour, without her Majesty's Consent, 
Sept., 1583, and again for his furtherance in obtaining 
her marriage money. Oct. 29, 1583. 

Matthew Parker, Abp. of Canterbury, to Sir William 
Cecill: that he intends shortly to visit his Diocese per- 
sonally, to know the state thereof. He begs a couple of 
Bucks, and says he believes that Bishops and Ministers in 
these days are not thought worthy to eat Venison ; with 
other matters. June 4, 1563. 

The same Archbp. to Sir W. Cecill, mentioning his 
over-bashfulness in speaking in public: that he would 





gladly decline personal conference with the Bishop of 
Aquila, the Spanish Ambassador, and rather do it in 
writing. Towards the end of 1563. See Camden's Ziiz., 
edit. 4, p. “8. 

Vol. cxis —Lot 114, page 441, vol. ii—No. 17.—The 
Manner oi Sir William Pickering’s devising his Land to 
found a Free School, and maintain Students at Oxford, 
&e. 

Is there anything known at the present day about 
this devise ? 

Lot 198, 367 to 374, p. 47, vol. 2.—Summaria quedam 
Descriptio Recordorum repositorum in Archzvis D’ne 
Regina Eliz. collecta per Arthurem Agarde, 1600. At 
the end of which he complains of having been poorly 
rewarded for all his labours, and impaired eyesight by 
the dust of the Records, and concludes— 

Sola Salus servire Deo, sunt cetera fraudes 

Dieu m’a garde (a pun) et gardera. 
He was a very learned antiquary, and intimate 
friend of Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, &c., vide 
Wood’s Athene Oxon. 

Lot 286, page 68, vol. 2.—A large vol. folio of various 
historical and heraldical matter, written about the year 
1590, containing, viz.— 

1. The Manner and Form of the Kynge's and Quene’s 
Coronation.—4. A Ralade sung at the Coronacion Feast 
of Henry VI. with the Order of the Courses. 155. 
Occleve’s long, old, English Poem—The Boke of Gover- 
naunce, Xc. 

Lot 352, p. 72.—The Boke called the Prik of Con- 
sience in English Verse, on vellum, 8vo. 

Lot 376.—Speculum Contemplationis (Anglicé) per 
Walter Hiltonum, on vellum. 

Have the recent editors of the Prick of Conscience 
and of Occleve availed themselves of these MSS. ? 

Lot 391.—A miscellaneous volume (large 8vo.) of 
devotional, moral, and entertaining pieces of French 
Poetry, &c., of about the year 1500—Chansons, Ballades, 
Carolles, &c. 

In the above catalogue there is a list of— 

“A very valuable and beautiful Collection of Chinese 
Drawings and Books, among which there isa fine Map 
of the Country, divided into compartments, elegantly 
delineated, Fifty original Views of the interior of China, 
with a great number of figures, drawn by the best 
Artists in China, very highly finished, &c., with Drawings 
of Costume, Manners and Customs, Fruits, Flowers and 
Plants, finished in the most chaste, exquisite, and 
masterly style. Note. The whole of the Drawings were 
sent from China to the late Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
are a Matchless Collection.” 

J. Macray. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

Few great poets have sinned so little in the way 
of conscious or unconscious plagiarism as Cowper ; 
the resemblance of the subjoined passages in 
thought, expression, and metre is, therefore, the 
more remarkable :— 

“Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 

Drop one by one from fame's neg] cting hand ; 
Lethean gulfs receive tiem as the fall, 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs tuem all.” _ b 

Cowper, Lines on Observing some Names of little Note 

Recorded in the Biographia Britannica, 
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“ As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 
The sickening stars fade off th’ ethereal plain.” 
Dunciad, bk. iv. 
“Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 
Dunciad, last lines. 
** Ah, Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell-us 
What and where they be.” 
Tennyson's Maud, p. ii. iv. 3. 
“© that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead ! 
From them I should learn somewhat I am sure 
I never shall know here.” 
Webster's Duchess of Malfy. 
“T’d rather be the thing that crawls 
Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls.” 
Byron’s Giaour. 
“| had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon.” 
Othello, A. iii. sc. 3. 
W. Wuiston. 


“ He that is not against us is on our part.”— Mark ix. 
40. 


“Denunciante Pompeio, pro hostibus se habiturum, 
qui Reipublice defuissent; ipse (Cesar) medios et 
neutrius partis suorum sibi numero futuros pronun- 
ciavit.”—Sueton. in Vita Jul. Cas., 75. 


While Pompey denounced as enemies all who 
did not side with the Republic, he (Cesar) gave it 
as his opinion that they who, as yet, had declared 
for neither party, would ultimately join theirs. 

I am indebted to Dr. Farrar for this very 
striking parallel. See Life of Christ, vol. ii. 
p. 38, n. i. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“ Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
Neither can England brook the double reign 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales.” 
Shakspeare, Hen. JV. Pt. I. A. v. se. 4. 
amexoivaro de Aaptiw, pire thy yy Hriovg bo, 
pare thy ’Aciay cio BaoiXkic tropivery. 
Plutarch. 
“* Most busy lest when I do it.” 
Tempest. 
“ Nunquam se minus otiosum esse, quam ag otiosus.” 
Cic. de Offi. 


“For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care, 
Or children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 
Gray. 
“ At jam non domus accipiet te leta neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Preripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent.” 
Lucretius, iii. 907. 


8. 8. 





Sir William Davenant, To the Queen entertained 
at Night by the Countess of Anglesey, 1. 5 
* Smooth as the face of waters first aeueek, 
Ere tides began to strive, or winds were heard ; 
Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 
Than in their sleeps forgiven hermits are.” 








Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 253 :— 
** Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow; 
Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiv'n, 
And mild as op’ning gleams of promis’d heaven.” 
H. P 


Totes & bd yOwy cia piev veoOnréia Troinv 
Awréyv S iponevra, igi epdxoy, 40° daxwOov 
Iucvéy cai padrakoy, d¢ amé yOovdc ide Eepye 
Tp tvi AeEaoOnv.—Hom. Il. Z, 347. 
“ Flowers were the couch— 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 
And hyacinths, earth’s freshest, softest lap.” 
Milton's Par. Lost, ix. 1037. 
Herpert RANDOLPH. 
Ringmore. 


The following instance of plagiarism I have 
never seen pointed out. The thought and, to a 
great extent, the language of Herrick’s Gather ye 
Rosebuds is borrowed from Ausonius, Idyllia, 14. 
The last couplet of Ausonius’s poem is as follows : 

“ Collige virgo rosas dum flos novus et nova pubes, 

Et memor esto 2vum sic properare tuum.” 
F. Srorr. 





” 


Tue Titte “REVEREND” APPLIED TO OTHERS 
THAN CLERGYMEN.—“ His Lordship, calling to 
his assistance Mr. Justice Crook and Mr. Justice 
Crawley, two Reverend Judges, took their opinion.” 
—Case of “Scot v. Wray,” 10 Car. \ Re orts in 
Chancery, ed. 1715, vol. i. p. 85. “W. B 


Tue Tirte “ Srr.”—It may, perhaps, be worth 
noting that so recently as 1628 this title,was given 
te a schoolmaster. “Sir Thomas Parker, the old 
schoolmaster,” is spoken of in the church accounts 
of Cartmel for that year.—See James Stockdale, 
Annals of Cartmel, p. 58. Gus. 


“Vant.”—Last week, whilst looking through 
an old register in Bampton Church, Devonshire, 
amongst many other curious entries T came across 
the following : — 

“ P* M* Hodges for a Bason for the Vant, 2°—1730.” 

Eates WHITE. 


UnrortunaTte Misprint.—In Hore Lyrice, 
by Isaac Watts, D.D., Leeds, 1788, Address to the 
Author, by J. Standen, p. xxxii. :— 

“ With thought sublime 
And high sonorous words, thou sweetly sing’st 
To thy immoral lyre.” 
Another, not quite so bad, at p. 3 of the same 
k -— 


“If thou my darling flight forbid, 
The muse folds up her ae wW.RB 


“Rayan.”—This word is from the tual 
raia, properly “a flock,” then equivalent to “ 
dog of a Christian.” It is an insulting name a 
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by the Mussulmans to the Christian inhabitants of 
Turkey. A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“ ENTIRELY” AND “ INDIFFERENTLY.”—The use 
of these two words in the Communion Office of the 
Church of England may be illustrated from 
Spenser :— 

“ Dealing with Justice with indifferent grace.” 
Faerie Queen, bk. v. canto ix. xxxvi. 
“That they may truly and indifferently minister jus- 
tice.” Communion Office. 
* And softly whispering him, entyrely prayd 
T’ advize him better,” &c. 
Faerie Queen, bk. vi. canto vii. xxii. 
“ We thy humble servants entirely desire thy fatherly 
goodness.” Communion Office. 
Rorert J. C. Connotzy, Clerk. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


MAWBY OR MAWBEY FAMILY. 

Sir Joseph, the first baronet, placed to the 
memory of his parents and progenitors a monu- 
mental tablet in Ravenstone Church, about two 
miles from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 
The inscription states that he was a son of John, 
the only son of William, the seventh son of 
Erasmus Mawbey, of Shenton, near Market Bos- 
worth, Leicestershire. Sir Joseph’s father married 
Martha Pratt, and Sir Joseph married Elizabeth 
Pratt. The arms, as given in Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, p. 223, are said to be—“ A cross gu., and 
over it a fret vert, in each corner an eagle dis- 
played sable; impaling sable a fesse argent, 
charged with three stars sable, between three 
elephants’ heads arg., for Pratt. Motto, ‘ Always 
for Liberty” ” Another account says, “Arms in 
the monument—Or, a cross gu., fretty or, between 
four eagles displayed az., each charged with a 
bezant on the breast.” Berry says the arms 
granted to Joseph Mawbey were—“ Or, a cross gu., 
fretty of the field, between four eagles displayed 
az., each charged on the breast with a bezant. 
Crest : an eagle displayed az., charged on the 
breast with a bezant”; and Sir Joseph’s motto 
was, “ Auriga virtutum prudentia.” A question 
hence arises, first, as to what were the arms on the 
monument ; next, whether they were those of Sir 
Joseph’s father, and the Mawbey family generally, 
impaling those of the Pratt family generally. For 
Fairbairn says that other Mawbeys besides the 
baronets of Botleys used for crest an eagle dis- 
played, and I think Lord Chief Justice Pratt was 
one of the actors in the times of Wilkes and Sir 
Joseph Mawbey the first. The names of the other 


six sons of Erasmus Mawbey were, “ Robert, 
Richard, Erasmus, Thomas, John, Francis,” from 
one of whom my great-grandfather, John Mawby, 
of Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, who married 
Charlotte ——, May 24, 1753, is believed to have 
descended ; for in the MS. list of their children, 
which I have seen and copied since I sent my 
communications to “ N. & Q.,” 4™ S. xii. 119, 458, 
these significant names are found given to four of 
their sons, Francis, John, Thomas, Robert ; and as 
he was contemporary with Joseph the first baronet, 
for they died within a year of edch other, 1797- 
1798, another of their sons is named Joseph ac- 
cordingly ; and, from that time, there has been a 
Joseph in our branch of the old family. The 
following advertisement, which appeared several 
days successively in the Times at the beginning of 
June, 1874, attesting— 

“Tf — Mawby, son of the late Joseph Mawby, 
Banker, in Ramsey, Isle of Man, will apply to Messrs. 
Laces & Co., Solicitors, Union* Court, Castle Street, 
Liverpool, he will hear of something to his advantage.— 
June 3, 1874.”— 
the present Joseph Beecraft Mawby, living at 
Market Deeping, corroborating,—and the fact 
that Sir Joseph’s father’s eldest son was named 
Francis, and the eldest son of my great-grand- 
father, John, was also named Francis,—seemingly 
confirm the connexion, for Francis is more con- 
nective than John would be held to be. But my 
great-grandfather, John Mawby, must have mi- 
grated to Market Deeping, which, by a bridge 
over the Welland, connects Lincolnshire and Nor- 
thamptonshire. And as the Market Deeping 
registers do not aid us in our search, can any say 
whence he came, and to whom he was married? 
He was connected with malting at Market Deep- 
ing, and brewing at Holbeach. And there are yet 
standing at Market Deeping, the property of 
J. B. M. aforesaid, two stone-built maltings in 
excellent condition, having on the gable of one— 

M 
“, PT uate and Charlotte Mawby, 
‘a 
and on the gable of the other— 


M 
J . A=Joseph and Ann Mawby. 

1793 
And it has been suggested to me that the first 
baronet was in some way connected with malting 
in the lifetime of Mrs. Thrale. If such was the 
case, can any one confirm? For as the monumen- 
tal inscription must have been more or less com- 
piled from personal knowledge by the dedicator, 
the probability, if not the certainty, of close 
relationship and collateral descent from the old 
stock we become thereby strengthened. See 

also Nichols’s Leicest., iii. pt. 2, p. 939. 

I would further suggest the possibility of some 
one having first misread, then miswritten, and 
eventually misprinted, the Christian name Eras- 
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mus for Frauncis=Francis; and that the third 
son, Erasmus = Frauncis, having died, was the 
reason not only why the sixth son was called 
[Erasmus-=] Frauncis, but why the eldest son of 
John, the father of the first Sir Joseph, was called 
Francis ; and the eldest son of my great-grand- 
father, John, was also called Francis, in order that 
the old connecting family-name-link, Francis, 
might be perpetuated. And thus, if Erasmus has 
hitherto been a genealogical puzzle, this suggestion 
may indicate the way to a more complete and 
satisfactory investigation, by “ N. & Q.” coadjutors, 
than can be accomplished by unaided individual 
perseverance, as the cross, in Sir Joseph’s arms, 
seems to bear evident heraldic reference to the 
cross of the old Norfolk family arms, and to imply 
descent accordingly. J. BEALE. 


EvizasetaH Hatt, SHaxspeare’s Niece.—Is 
there in existence any reliable information re- 
specting Shakspeare’s niece, Elizabeth Hall, evi- 
dently, by the tenor of his will, held by him in 
higher estimation than his daughter Judith? Was 
she the daughter of a sister of Shakspeare, or of a 
sister of his wife, and was she any relation to his 


son-in-law, Dr. John Hall? R. H. Leats, 


CuANcELLOR West.—Where has the portrait 
of Chancellor West been removed to from the 
Inner Temple? Mr. Picxertne, of the Inner 
Temple Library, in answer to a query in “ N. & Q.” 
in July, 1873, writes :— 

“In our Parliament Chamber there is a full-length 
portrait of Chancellor West in his official robes, pre- 
sented to the Society by Richd. Glover, Esq., M.P. for 
Penrhyn.” 

Visitors have lately made inquiry for this portrait 
at the Inner Temple, but have been told it is 
not there. K. L. 


“Tue Enoiisn ry Inetand.”—Has the account 
given by Mr. Froude, in his English in Ireland, 
of the celebrated Father O’Leary been replied 
to, and by whom? He tells us that O’Leary was 
a spy of Pitt’s, but the evidence which he cites 
to substantiate so grave a charge appears by no 
means conclusive. Lord Macaulay, when he 
brought a somewhat similar accusation against 
William Penn, gave some very plausible reasons 
for believing it to be true. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Froude has not followed his example. 

James Moreay. 

Melbourne. 


CarriquE Famity.—Can you favour me with 
information relating to this family? The Carrique 
pedigree occurs in the London Visitation of 1633-4, 
and commences with Richard Carrique, of Tewkes- 
bury, who, by Mary, his wife, daughter of An- 
thony Harecourt, of ——, co. Leicester, had, with 
other issue (query, their names?), a second son, 





Henry Carrique, who settled at Chipping Norton. 
This Henry married Jane Cutts, and by her had 
two sons, William, who was of Chipping Norton (?), 
and Martin Carrique, mercer, of London, who was 
living at the time of the Visitation, and signed 
the pedigree. Martin Carrique married two 
wives, Grace, daughter of Colby, of Norfolk, 
and Sarah Buffken, of Langley, Kent. By the 
latter he had two daughters, (1) Elizabeth and (2) 
Sarah. His will was proved in 1641. I especially 
wisk for the names of all the children of Richard 
Carrique, of Tewkesbury, and also the continuation 
of the pedigree from William, elder son of Henry 
Carrique, of Chipping Norton. 
J. J. Howarp. 





Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 


Various.—Can any one refer me to a history 
of the growth of architecture, more especially in 
England, and from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion ? 

Where shall I find a book on and of Welsh 
Triads ? 

I want the astral conjunctions for August 9%, 
1851, or the name of a book on the subject. 

Whence are the portraits taken of the kings, 
from Richard II. to Henry VIL., which illustrate 
Knight’s History ? 

I have heard a saying in this side of the country 
that when the sexes are in the proportion of seven 
women to one man, the end of the world wiil come. 

NoreEMAC. 

West Boldon, Gateshead. 


Tue Costume or Macsetu.—Dr. Macculloch, 
in his work on the Highlands and the Western 
Islands of Scotland, states :— 

“ Attempts have been made to introduce the Highland 
modern dress at Court—and the full-plumed, petticoated, 
plaided, pursed, buckled, pistol, dirk and sworded, is « 
very showy and a very picturesque one; but it was 
never the dress of any Court, nor of any king, nor of any 
Scottish noble, nor of any people. Charles Edward wore 
it, out of compliment to his Highland army; and 
Kemble dressed Banquo and Macbeth in it because he 
knew no better.” 

What is the correct costume for Macbeth ? 


Georce Ettis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Tue Brirxsecxs or Orton. — Information is 
requested as to the Old Hall, Orton, Westmorland, 
supposed to have been built by the Birkbeck 
family ; the initials B. B., 1604, are over the en- 
trance. It afterwards, probably in Cromwell’s time, 
belonged to the Petty family ; and the initials C. P. 
were, a year or two since, on the old oak ne 
belonging to the Hall in the parish church. Who 
were the Birkbecks of Orton in 1607, and the 
“C, P’(etty) of Cromwell's time (probably a relative 
of Sir William) ? F. B. 

Whiteabbey, Belfast. 
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“ Mr. Rewnte’s Report on Drainage of Hatfield 
Chase, &c., 1813, from Levels taken by Mr. J. 
Thackray in 1812.”--In Stark’s Hist. of Gains- 
burgh, 2nd edit., p. 521, the above book is quoted. 
Was this a Parliamentary Blue-book, or a privately 
printed work? It is not, as far as I can make 
out, in the catalogue of the British Museum 
Library, nor can I hear of it elsewhere. Anon, 


Greene's “NeEvER TOO LATE.”—The copy (a 
small quarto) before me has been so cut down in 
binding that only the following remains at the 
foot of the title. I shall be much obliged if some 
one will complete it :-— 

** London, | printed by William Stansby for John 
Smithwicke, and are to bee | sold at his Shop in Saint 
Dunstanes Churchyard in Fleete-”| sAe. /62) 

W. Hy. Rywanps. 

Thelwall, Cheshire. 


Tae “ Warspite.”—For about two hundred 
years there has generally been a ship in the Royal 
Navy of this name. Can any one explain the 
meaning or derivation? I have seen it spelt once 
as Warspight. 3AYSWATER. 


Sien-Post spy E. Atrwoop, NEAR Becxrorp, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Can any one tell me any- 
thing about the history of the above? I have 
searched in vain in Atkyns and the Bodley Library. 
It is a tall handsome sign-post of stone, at a five- 
road meeting. It bears the inscription :— 

“ Edmund Attwood of the Vine Tree 
In the first time erected me, 
And surely he did this bestow 
Strange travellers their way to show.” 
“ Eight generations past and gone 

Repar'd (sic) by Edmund Attwood of Teddington.” 
Tt stands on the Cheltenham and Evesham road, 
about seven miles from the latter. Any reference 
to a person in the neighbourhood likely to have 
special knowledge of it will be very acceptable to 

H. S. 8. 

4, Hatherly Place, Cheltenham. 


Tne Vepas, &c.—Setting aside all the stereo- 
typed “chronology” of my youth—in which, by 
the way, even as a boy, I never placed reliance— 
I am perplexed where to find the most probable 
age assigned to the earliest Veda. Is there a copy 
in the Vatican of the Rig Veda of any very early 
date? My query does not refer to any manuscript, 
but to the fact of the composition. M. 8. 


“AraBic Book or HIEROGLYPHICS AND 
Ancient ALpHapers,” translated by Joseph 
Hammer. London, 1806.—Do the letters of the 
alphabet invented by the Greek sage Pytha- 
goras, p. 18, correspond in any respect with his 
symbols, of which an account is said to be given 
in the Bibliothique des Anciens Philosophes, by 


in what work has a review of Hammer’s transla- 
tion been published ? E. 
Star Cross, near Exeter. 


GALIANI, L’ApBkE, or Napies.—-Twenty-two 
volumes of his correspondence were bequeathed by 
Galiani to his nephew the Marquis Azzarito, who 
sold them to Mon. Guinguené, a member of the 
French Academy. A portion of the library of 
Guinguené is in the British Museum, but he is 
said to have bequeathed these volumes to a Mr. 
James Parry. Information would much oblige. 

C. W 


“Sir James Ye Ross.”—This ballad I heard, 
for the first time, recited by an old gentleman in 
London, who mentioned that he got the words 
from his mother upwards of seventy years ago. I 
desire to learn if it has been printed. Being new 
to me, I wrote down the words at the old gentle- 
man’s dictation, and shall be happy to send you a 
copy if desired. Seta Wait. 


Tne Portrait or Ricwarp III. mw THe 
PossESSION OF THE Society or ANTIQUARIES.— 
Is anything known of the origin of this portrait, 
engraved in Jesse’s Memoirs of Richard the Third? 

C. Rowtey. 

New York. 


Replies. 


SPURIOUS ORDERS. 
(5% §. iii, 442, 495 ; iv. 34, 73, 111.) 

I am now able to throw some additional light 
on the formation of the spurious “Order of the 
Temple.” And Ido this very willingly, because 
in this our practical nineteenth century Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun and the fiock of geese of which he is 
the leader—although they are certain to be well 
“‘ roasted,” and served up, “ done to a turn,” for the 
entertainment of the public—will run no risk of 
being burnt as grizzly wizards. They are too good 
food for ridicule to meet with such fate ; and at 
present we have better means than those employed 
in the fourteenth century for lowering the pre- 
tensions of Templars, real or spurious. 

Although the opponents are very unfairly 
matched—since one of them writes as a Freemason 
under his own signature, and produces documents 
and other evidence, while the champion of the 
Order of the Temple shelters himself under an 
alias, and deals only in misrepresentation and per- 
sonal insinuations—a controversy is now being 
carried on in the columns of the Freemason, which 
tends to throw some light on the position of the 
body calling itself “The Royal, Military, and 
Religious Order of the Temple and St. John of 
Jerusalem.” Still, how this self-made “order” 





Dacier (André), Manuel du Libraire, Brunet? and 





came to be a “royal, military, and religious” 
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order has not yet been discovered. I cannot find 
any mention of it in Burke or The Guilds’ 
Calendar; nor have I ever seen any officer or 
private soldier, regular or volunteer, in uniform, 
wearing its Red Cross badge. 

In 1872 there existed in England a Masonic 
society known as “The Masonic Order of the 
Temple.” No rational member of that body was 
so silly as to claim seriously for it either the status 
of an order of knighthood, or even a direct descent 
from the old Order of the Temple destroyed in the 
fourteenth century. It was simply—what it pre- 
tended to be—a purely Masonic body ; Masonic in 
its composition, Masonic in its organization, Ma- 
sonic in its government; and as such it had a 
treaty of alliance with two other purely Masonic 
bodies, namely, “ The Ancient and Accepted Rite,” 
and “The Mark Master Masons.” Nevertheless, 
in December, 1872, a resolution was passed at the 
#rand Conclave of that Masonic body, by which 
this state of affairs was completely changed. 

It is still an open question whether a resolution 
productive of such important constitutional changes 
could be properly brought forward without due 
notice being given to every member of such 
Masonic body, or without its previous discussion in 
each lodge, or “encampment,” as lodges in that 
body were called. It is also an open question, 
and one on which a conscientious Mason may 
justly doubt on Masonic grounds, whether having, 
on his becoming a Masonic Templar, bound him- 
self to support the statutes of the Grand Con- 
clave of that body, he would break that Masonic 
obligation by supporting a resolution which prac- 
tically destroyed the Grand Conclave. Con- 
scientious Masons who were not present may, 
without justly incurring abuse or misrepresenta- 
tion, also hold that a vote which turns a Masonic 
into a non-Masonic body is totally inoperative as 
regards themselves, and cannot bind them to an 
allegiance to a new body. There are Masons who, 
as Masonic Templars, deny any such allegiance on 
their part to “The Order of the Temple,” a non- 
Masonic body. Some persons, present at the 
Conclave of December, 1872, objected on the 
ground of the radical constitutional changes in- 
volved in the acceptance of the resolution. They 
were, however, speedily silenced by the remarkable 
statement that the results of the proposed resolu- 
tion had been mentioned to HARE. the Prince of 
Wales—had met with H.R.H.’s gracious approval 
—and that H.R.H. had signified his desire to 
become Grand Master on the changes being carried 
out. They were also told that if the changes were 
not carried out, H.R.H. would have nothing to do 
with the matter. A statement so distinct, and 
bearing apparently the stamp of such intimate 
acquaintance with H.R.H.’s views, caused most of 
those who heard it to acquiesce at once in what 
they were thus led to believe would please H.R.H. 





Among the persons present on that occasion there 
were, however, one or two who still doubted if Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun could, to such an extent, con- 
trol, or have the right to express, the opinions 
held at Marlborough House ; and it has since been 
ascertained, on reliable authority, that the Prince 
of Wales never made, or authorized to be made, 
any such statement as was put into his mouth on 
that occasion. 

The practical results of passing that resolution 
were shortly as follows: (1.) The Masonic Order 
of the Temple ceased to exist. (2.) A new British 
order of knighthood established itself. (3.) The 
new order of knighthood was named “ The Royal, 
Military, and Religious Order of the Temple, and 
of St. John of Jerusalem, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Malta.” (4.) The new order of knighthood, having 
selected for its titles—without the slightest dif- 
ference—those of a religious order deceased five 
hundred years ago, and of an equally well-known 
order (with which, however, it has not the slightest 
connexion) still existing in various parts of Europe, 
became an imposture. (5.) The badge assumed 
by the order was a red cross almost identical with 
the well-known badge of the Red Cross Societies. 
The names of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
even that of H.M. the Queen, were freely used as 
being much interested in the welfare of the 
spurious order, to which their names are, with or 
without authority, attached; and, in order to 
gain adherents, it was given out that the badge of 
the order was shortly to be recognized at Court. 
(6.) The new order of knighthood has not in any 
way been recognized by the State or by the Lord 
Chamberlain. 7.) Freemasons, who disliked 
proceedings which they justly considered to be a 
misuse of Masonry, were slandered publicly in @ 
newspaper by the supporters of the new order. 
Some of them objected, and complained to “The 
Council of the Great Prior,” the governing body 
of the new order. His council gave the convenient 
decision that it could not take any notice of 
anything which might appear in a@ newspaper. 
(8.) The Scottish Order of the Temple, a 
Masonic body claiming descent from the old 
Order of the Temple, was asked to join the 
new body. Able to read between the lines, the 
canny Scot understood that the proposition was, In 
reality, that an English Masonic body should call 
itself “ The Order of the Temple” ; that an order 
of knighthood should be set up under the Grand 
Mastership of Royalty, and that its identity 
with the Scotch body was required to enable 
the new order to reply to any doubts as to its 
legitimate descent from the Grand Master and his 
persecuted brothers of the fourteenth century. 
The Scotch very wisely broke off the correspon- 
dence; whereupon Sir Patrick Colquhoun 
threatened to horsewhip Brother Ramsay, who 
had conducted the correspondence on behalf of 
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the Scottish Order of the Temple, and in a letter, 
subsequently published in a newspaper, charged 
the Scotch with “ disloyalty,"—a most astounding 
outbreak of brotherly love on the part of an 
irritable knight who sets the press at defiance, and 
cannot take notice of anything that appears in a 
newspaper. Ratrn N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 





Le Teciier, ArcupisHor or Ruems (5% §. 
iv. 128, 195.)—To supplement the dates already 
given (p. 195) some gleanings from history relative 
to this prelate and lis family connexions may not 
be unacceptable to your correspondent A. M. An 
ardent and a distinguished student at the Sorbonne, 
Charles-Maurice, the younger son of Michel Le 
Tellier, the Chancellor of France, graduated in 
honours, and commenced his travels in Italy, Hol- 
land, and England, returning to his native land the 
fortunate possessor of many rare and valuable books, 
the nucleus of a future extensive library, of which 
the learned bibliophilist Nicolas Clément prepared 
and printed a catalogue, under the title of “* Biblio- 
theca Telleriana, Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1693, 
in-folio,” preceded by a preface from the pen of 
the prelate himself, in which high praises are 
lavished on his former preceptor, the Abbé Antoine 

‘aure, the Vicar-General of the Archbishop, and 
Dean of the Cathedral at Rheims. This professor 
of the Sorbonne had increased Le Tellier’s library 
(already considerable) by bequeathing a portion of 
his own. Appointed in 1668 coadjutor to the 
Archbishop of Rheims, Le Tellier succeeded to 
the prelacy at the death, in 1671, of Francois 
Barberini. From the very outset of his archi- 
episcopal career, he took a prominent part in the 
spirit-stirring events which marked so memorable 
an epoch in the Gallican Church. 

The proposed extension of the Regale—in 1681-2 
the paper warfare between the Jansenisis and 
Jesuits—the opinion broached of the Pascal Con- 
fession in 1687—the declaration of the bishops in 
1688, nearly leading to a rupture with the Papal See 
—the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 
—the correspondence of Bossuet and Fénélon on 
Quietism-—Cardinal Sfondrate’s work, Nodus pre- 
destinationis dissolutus,—in the centre of these 
and many other ecclesiastical questions and con- 
troversies Le Tellier lived, moved, and passed his 
existence. 

In promoting the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes none were more active and energetic than 
La Chaise, the king’s confessor, and the Le Tellier 
triumvirate ; and the exclamation of the Minister 
(who was then eighty-three years of age), after 
ro the document, seems truly prophetic :— 

unc dimittis servum tuum, Domine, quia vide- 
runt oculi mei, salutare tuum.” 
Within the year he was gathered to his fathers, 





bequeathing to his sons the bright example of 
patriotism, honesty, and integrity. “Chef intégre 
de la justice,” writes a biographer, “ politique 
prudent, ami invariable, sujet fidéle, pére de famille 
vénérable, il est digne de prendre place parmi les 
grands hommes du siécle of il a vécu. Sa vie efit 
été exempte de tous réproches, si la Révocation de 
VEdit de Nantes n’efit pas trouvé en lui un de 
plus zélés partisans.” 

According to Fleury, the Archbishop did not 
always hold moderate views ; for his services in 
advocating the Court policy in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, Louis XIV. made him a member of the Privy 
Council. In what estimation—even to veneration 
—he held Bossuet, we learn from the Cardinal de 
Bausset. “Un dévoument,” as the biographer 
expresses it, “qu'il conserva toute sa vie, et qui 
ressemblait & une espéce de culte.” He gloried in 
having consecrated et on his appointment to 
the bishopric of Condom, soon after his appoint- 
ment as preceptor to the Dauphin, of whom it was 
said, “ Fils de roi, pére de roi, jamais roi.” 

By his self-exemption of the payment of the 
customary decime at the Assembly of the Clergy, 
in 1680, the Archbishop no less deserved the 
censure and contempt of his contemporaries than, 
by his fondness of pomp and pageantry, he in- 
curred their satire and ridicule. 

Many traits of Le Tellier’s character are given 
in the writings of Madame de Sévigné ; the most 
striking is the subject of a letter dated the 5th of 
February, 1674, which elicits this editorial note :— 

“Ce prélat en voiture étoit dans l’usage de fendre le 
pavé ; mais dans sa pieuse fureur, on croit que le sabre 
lui convenoit mieux que la crosse.” 

The Assembly of the Clergy at which the Arch- 
bishop presided on June 2, 1700, met to discuss two 
questions,—“ De Vétat présent de ’Eglise” and 
“Sur la morale relachée.” In adverting to this 
meeting, Bossuet’s biographer (the Cardinal de 
Bausset) notices the good qualities and the failings 
of Le Tellier in a passage so terse and to the pur- 
pose, that any abridgment might render it obscure, 
—no translation could ever do it justice :— 

“ L’archevéque de Reims (Charles-Maurice Le Tellier) 
avoit des qualités recommandables ; il avoit de l’instruc- 
tion, et il apportoit dans le gouvernment de son diocése 
les principes et les maximes les plus conformes 4 l’esprit 
des régles, des lois et de la discipline de I’fglise ; mais il 
étoit absolument dépourvu de cette mesure et de cette 
habitude des convenances si nécessaires au président 
d'une assemblée, dont tous les membres ont le sentiment 
de leur égalité et de leur indépend ll sdoit : 
M. de Harlay, qui avoit présidé pendant trente ans. .... 
L’archevéque de Reims vouloit affecter les maniéres 
absolues et tranchantes du Marquis de Louvois son frére, 
sans avoir les talens qui pouvoient les faire excuser, ou 
pardonner. Mais il eut si peu l'art de diriger l’assemblée 
dont il étoit président, que l’appui de Bossuet lui devint 
plus nécessaire, que son appui ne fut utile 4 Bossuet.” 

The subject of this imperfect memoir died at 
Paris on the 22nd of February, 1710, and was 
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buried in the same vault as his father, at the 
church of St. Gervais. Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


“Tue VULTURE AND THE HussanpMan” (5™ 
S. iv. 183, 218.)—F. S. conveys (unintentionally 
no doubt) an erroneous impression concerning this 
parody, that it is “in circulation in manuscript,” 
and not in print. But the simple fact is that the 
manuscript copies are imperfect transcripts from a 
printed original, which first appeared on pp. 13, 
14, of the 1872 Cambridge annual entitled The 
Light Green. There are a few omissions and errors 
in the version furnished by F. 8., which I here 
rectify. It was announced as written “by Louisa 
Caroline,” a mild indication of the Lewis Carroll 
foundation. Prefixed were the following defini- 
tions, for the enjoyment of us Cantabs :— 

“N.B.--A Vulture is a rapacious and obscene bird, 
which destroys its prey by plucking it limb from limb 
with its powerful beak and talons. A Husbandman is a 
man in a low position of life, who supports himself by 
the use of the plough.—(Johnson’s Dictionary.)” 

This bit of fun ought not to be omitted. In 
verse second the correct text is, “‘ It’s very rude,’ 
they said, ‘to keep Us here, and,’” &. “Seven 
D’s or seven C’s,” in fifth verse ; and “don’t talk 
so loud.” Shawns, not “shawms,” in eighth verse. 
“ And some looked upwards at the roof” ; “Are we 
not putting,” &c., are also corrections. Some other 
clever parodies appeared in The Light Green, both 
in 1872 and in the 1873 second part. The address 
to the octopus assumed to be, most indefensibly, 
by Algernon Charles Sin-burn ; but even the poet 
himself must have smiled if he saw the lines be- 
ginning :— 

** Strange beauty, eight-limbed and eight-handed, 

Whence camest to dazzle our eyes? 
With thy bosom bespangled and banded 
With the hues of the seas and the skies ; 
Is thy home European or Asian, 
Oh mystical monster marine ? 
Part molluscous and partly crustacean, 
Betwixt and between? 


Wast thou born to the sound of sea-trumpets ? 
Hast thou eaten and drunk to excess 

Of the spunges—thy muffins and crumpets ! 
Of the seaweed—thy mustard and cress?” &c. 


The Nonsense Verses were “by Edward Leary,” 
not Lear ; and among them was one of famous 
ring,— 

“ They went to row in a Four, they did: 
In a Four they went to row.” 
“The May Exam., by Alfred Pennysong,” was 
immensely superior to what the title might have 
led readers to expect. Like “The Heathen Pass-ee” 
(a really happy parody of Bret Harte’s immortal 
poem), it was the story of a Pass Examination. 
The latter appeared so recently as 1873. 


J.W.E 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 





é 





The original of the parody is not from “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” but from “ Through the Looking- 
Glass.” Lewis Carroll is the well-known nom de 
plume of a clever student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The two numbers of the Light Green 
were exceptionally clever, and written almost 
entirely (I heard) by one hand. G. R 


Mr. Tenxyson’s “Query Mary”: “Txov” 
anp “Ye” (5% §. iv. 148, 195.)—In reading 
Queen Mary I was struck by the way in which 
many minute points show Mr. Tennyson’s careful 
attention to Shakspearian English. His use of 
“thou ” and “ye” is, I think, not at variance with 
Shakspeare’s. (1.) The upper classes use “ you” 
to each other in ordinary speech ; ¢. g., Gentlemen, 
p. 6; Cranmer and Peter Martyr, pp. 8-12; Noailles 
and Courtenay, p. 17; Elizabeth and Courtenay, 
p. 23; Mary to Gardiner, p. 39; cf. also pp. 29, 
64, 71, 237. (2.) The upper classes use “ thou’ 
to each other in cases of great intimacy; ¢.4., 
Marchioness of Exeter to her son Courtenay, p. 16; 
Mary to Philip in soliloquy, p. 127. (3.) The upper 
classes use “ thou” to servants and inferiors, while 
inferiors use “you” to superiors; ¢.g., Noailles 
“thou” to Roger, but “you” to Courtenay, 

p. 17-19; Queen Mary to Alice, pp. 35, 273 ; 
Vyatt to William, p. 62, and to Brett, p. 85 (““you” 
is plural, p. 86, line 18), while William and Brett 
use “you” to Wyatt. (4.) Lower classes use 
“thou” one to another, pp. 3, 4, 109, 199, 216. 
There are some seeming irregularities and curious 
changes in some speeches and conversations, just as 
in Shakspeare, but all, or almost all, explainable 
under the above rules. Queen Mary uses the 
polite “you” to her courtiers, ministers, and am- 
bassadors, pp. 81, 121, but when angry, imperious, 
or very formal, she uses “thou,” as the queen to 
an inferior; thus, receiving Noailles politely, 
p. 45, she is made angry by his dispraise of Philip, 
and says, p. 48 :— 
“T can make allowance for thee, 
Thou speakest of the enemy of thy king.” 


Then again, “ Your audience is concluded, sir,” as 
is Shakspeare’s use ; cf. Tempest, iv. i. 169, “ thy,” 
171, “I told you, sir.” In like manner the Queen 
changes, pp. 244, 245, and 256-7. Conversely, 
having commenced speaking to Renard in a dig- 
nified manner just after the scene with Noailles, 
p. 49, his praise of Philip makes her confidential, 
and she begins to use “ you,” p. 51; cf. Philip as 
he becomes confidential to Feria, pp. 231, 233, and 
to Renard, pp. 171, 172, and Mary to Alice, p. 57. 
On p. 111, “do you know,” “ you” is addressed to 
several attendants, of whom one replies ; p. 153, 
Gardiner’s “ thou” to “ friend Bonner” is natural 
as opposed to “I,” “me,” “his power,” bringing 
out strongly the separate action of the three men, 
and also shows some assumption of superiority in 


ry) the Chancellor. On p. 202 Cole’s “thou” to the 
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fallen Cranmer is intended to be insulting ; and 
so the enraged Pole’s “thou” to Gardiner, 
p. 154. The Queen’s address to Pole, on 
p. 235, is more curious, but probably expresses a 
mock formality, as though Mary did not know the 
reason of his sadness, whereas she does know it, 
and when she becomes natural and confidential, 
she uses “ you,” as she generally does in such con- 
versations. Gh. Ws.Be 


Surnames (5 §. iv. 188.)—“ Bethune ”—this 
family is traceable to Robert, surnamed Faisseus, 
Seigneur of Bethune, in Artois, hence the family 
name. 

“Blanchflower” is the Fr. Blanche-fleur = 
“ White-flower.” 

“Blane” or “ Blain”—I don’t think the origin 
of this is known, unless it is a corrupted form of 
Blaney, in which case it is derived 2 Blaigni, 
in Normandy. 

“Cameron ”—Fergus II., the first of this clan, 
was called Cameron on account of his “ crooked 
nose.” 

“ Cathcart,” from the town of Cathcart. 

“Courtney” —a French family. William, 
Duke of Toulouse, was called “Court-nez,” on 
xccount of his infirmity ; the Courtneys, or Courte- 
nays, are descended from him. 

“Erskine,” from the Barony of Erskine, on the 
Clyde. 

“ Flowerdew ”—Fr. fleur dieu = God’s flower. 

“Fynden” or “ Fyndern”—probably the same 
as Findon family, who derive their name from 
Findon, in Sussex. 

“Garden,” from residence at or near one; “ Gar- 
dyne ” is the old Scottish form. 

“Napier” is the same as Naper. In large 
mansions the naper used to hand to the guests 
the “nappe” or napkin for washing the hands 
before or after meals, hence the origin. 

“ Nimmo,” lands in co. Stirling. 

“Oliphant,” from A.-Norman Oliphaunt, an 
elephant ; it might be from A.-Saxon Olfend = 
t camel, 

“Urquhart ”—there are places so named in 
Moray, Ross, Inverness. Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
in the seventeenth century, drew up a fictitious 
pedigree of his family, tracing it from Adam. He 
said it was derived from Ourghartas = “ fortunate 
and well-beloved.” 

I can’t find the derivation of “Munro” in any 
of the books I have examined. If Omen wishes 
for any further information on surnames, he 
will find” Patronimica Britannica a very useful 
work. C. W. Mircatre Date. 

St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 





Irisn Society in THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(6™ S. iii. 467 ; iv. 72, 152, 190.)—Bera, in com- 
menting on Francesca’s reply to Dr. Topn’s 
juery relating to the above subject, when he 
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speaks of the Kavanaghs, seems to have fallen into 
a mistake, trivial it must be admitted, but, never- 
theless, a mistake which at once seems palpable 
to those acquainted with the history or pedigree 
of that family. 

He says that John Baptist was Count of 
Kavanagh and Governor of Prague. Now, to the 
best of my knowledge, no such title as that of 
Count of Kavanagh was ever conferred on that 
family by any European potentate, but there was 
a John Baptista Kavanagh who was created Baron 
of Gridtz, and who died 1774. Another member 
of this family, Charles, was for some time Governor 
of Prague and a general in the Austrian service. 
He died in 1766. The present head of the family 
is Arthur McMurrough Kavanagh, Esq., M.P., 
Borris House, co. Carlow, and Ballyragget Lodge, 
co. Kilkenny. 

With the general tone of Bera’s remarks I 
must, not unwillingly, agree, and to the eulogy 
which he has bestowed on the Irish soldiers of 
that and the succeeding century I must add my own 
small tribute of admiration and respect. In con- 
clusion, I must tender to Bera my most sincere 
and unqualified thanks for his admirable defence 
of the Irish of this period, and I hope sincerely 
to see very often in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
many contributions breathing the same spirit of 
liberality and high-mindedness which his com- 
munication in “N. & Q.” for 21st August, 1875, 
so admirably demonstrates. P. J. Cocan. 

Ballyragget. 


Joun Apotpuus (5" §. iii. 9, 96, 215, 376.)— 
Surely Adolphus was a better writer than the 
compiler of the Biographical Memoirs? There is 
much in the book which such a man could not 
have consistently written, and would not have 
cared to edit. In a very bitter article in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review for 1798, p. 198, called the 
“ Detection of the Monthly Magazine,” referring 
to Johnson the publisher, and R. Phillips the pro- 
prietor, the reviewer says :— 

‘Mr. Phillips, it must be supposed, labours most in- 
defatigably in his vocation. No channel for the diffusion 
of his principles is left unemployed. With the aid of 
his neighbour and coadjutor aforesaid, he has favoured 
the public with one volume of Anecdotes of the Founders 
of the French Republic, and threatens them with another. 
This work contains very suitable panegyrics on the 
revolutionary heroes, the regicides and plunderers of 
France, but it falsifies facts the most notorious in a 
manner so impudent, displays a degree of ignorance so 
profound, as would excite astonishment if it were not 
known that it was written for the express purpose of 
circulation in France, its translation and republication 
in which country form the public boast of its wretched 
compiler.” 

Richard Phillips had at this time his shop at 
No. 71, St. Paul’s Churchyard, next door to that 
of Joseph Johnson, which was No. 72. May I 
add to a brief list of some of Adolphus’s acknow- 
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ledged writings (ante, p. 216) that he also wrote 
6. Memoirs of Caroline, Queen Consort of Great 
Britain, London, 2 vols. 8vo., 1821? 

. Epwarp Sotty. 


MSS. or tHe New Testament AnD EpistLE 
or Baryapas (5" §. iv. 168.)-—That unrivalled 
critic and Biblical scholar, Constantine Tischen- 
dorf, wrote a pamphlet, Wann wurden unsere 
Evangelien verfasst, in 1864. It was afterwards 
revised and published in a popular version, under 
arrangement with the author, by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1866. It will well repay perusal, 
but I make these extracts in answer to the queries 
above. After describing how the document, which 
he calls “the most precious Biblical treasure in 
existence,” came into his hands, he retired to his 
sleeping chamber, and describes (p. 30) his feelings 
thus :— 

“T cannot now, I confess, recall all the emotions which 
I felt at that exciting moment with such a diamond in 
my possession. Though my lamp was dim and the 
night cold, I sat down at once to transcribe the Epistle 
of Barnabas. For two centuries search has been made 
in vain for the original Greek of the first part of this 
Epistle, which has been only known through a very 
faulty Latin translation. And yet this letter, from the 
end of the second down to the Cootanter of the fourth 
century, had an extensive authority, since many Chris- 
tians assigned to it and to the Pastor of Hermas a 

lace side by side with the inspired writings of the New 

estament. This was the very reason why these two 
writings were both thus bound up with the Sinaitic 
Bible, the transcription of which is to be referred to 
the first half of the fourth century, and about the time 
of the first Christian emperor.” 

Further on (p. 92) he adds :— 

“The Epistle of Barnabas does not date from later 

than the early part of the second century. While critics 
have generally been divided between assigning it to the 
first or second decade of the second century, the Sinaitic 
Bible, which has for the first time cleared up this 
question, has led us to throw its composition as far back 
as the last decade of the first century.” 
There is no such competent authority as Tischen- 
dorf, who continues the discussion with all the 
erudition acquired by a lifelong devotion to the 
task of Biblical research, and with all the per- 
severing energy of his nation. B. E. N. 


Pituions (5% §. iv. 109.)—There is no such 
thing now, I believe, as a real pillion ; but in the 
districts where they were longest used may occa- 
sionally be seen two persons riding pillion-fashion 
on one horse, short distances. I remember a family 
pillion-seat, a horseshoe-shaped cushion, thickest 
at the sides, well made, and covered with whitish 
soft leather. It was secured to the saddle by a 


buckle and strap at each side, and over the 
rounded end at the crupper was an iron bow, 
covered with leather, for the lady’s left hand. 
There was a cover of fine dark blue cloth, lined 
with white serge, and stuffed with wool, which was 
beautifully stitched in waving lines, and trimmed 





round, like the curtain of the same in front, with 
short thick worsted fringe. I think it must be to 
this that Prof. Sedgwick’s epithet of “ gorgeous 
pillions” refers in his Memorial of Dent, where he 
saw “no longer the statesmen and their wives thus 
riding to church.” The necessity, in mountainous 
districts and without roads, for tall, good horses, 
as well as for steps to mount by, is obvious. Some 
of the latter, called “horsing stones,” are yet to 
be seen in Cumberland. Only one line is left of 
the oldest lament after the battle of Flodden. It is 
that of a Border lady,— 
“T ride single on my saddle! "— 
of which these recollections may illustrate the 
pathos. M. P 
Cumberland. 


THe Oriernat or “Kine Core” (5 §. iv. 
67.)—Of the eighteen heads into which Halliwell 
separates the Nursery Rhymes of England, chiefly 


from Oral Tradition (London, mpcccxtv1., 12mo.), 


precedence is given to history, and the historical 
division commences with the legendary satire on 
King Cole, who, according to the old chronicles, 
flourished in the third century of the Christian 
era. Robert of Gloucester calls him the father of 
St. Helena. Butler, however, assigns a more 
humble parentage to the celebrated mother of 
Constantine. In his day King Cole was brave, 
and a favourite of the people, and ascended the 
throne of Britain upon the death of Asclepiod, 
amidst the acclamation of the nation. 

Three of the same name are mentioned in Lewis’s 
History of Great Britain (London, 1729, fol.). 
Jeffery of Monmouth states that the daughter was 
well skilled in music. Of the father’s knowledge 
of the science, the only evidence is the nursery 
rhyme, of doubtful authority, and of which Halli- 
well’s version runs thus :— 

“Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he ; 

He called for his pipe 

And he called for his bowl, 

And he called for his fiddlers three ; 

Every fiddler he had a fiddle, 

And a very fine fiddle had he. 

Twee tweedle twee, tweedle dee went the fiddle— 

Oh! there ’s none so rare 

That may compare 

With King Cole and his fiddlers three.” 
Wiuiam Prart. 

Piccadilly. 

On THE Ornicin or “Kwant” anp “Quant” 
(5 S. iv. 164.)—The last two or three lines of 
note § are, I fear, worded badly. They ran thus :— 
“ And all this difficulty has arisen from the intro- 
duction of the wu at the beginning, and the ¢ at the 
end.” Iam afraid that the word “ introduction” 
will be generally understood to apply to the ¢ as 
well as to the u, but this, of course, was not my 
meaning. The uorwin “ Kwant” and “ Quant” 
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has, | to my view, been introduced, but 
vu 


the t, as will be seen from note *, is radical, and 
has merely been retained. Instead, therefore, of 
saying “and the ¢ at the end,” I ought to have 
said “and the retention of the ¢ at the end.”* 
F. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Weppine Anniversaries (4% §. x. 431; xi. 
42, 107.—A “Diamond Wedding” was cele- 
brated with great festivity at Snave, Kent, 
July 29, 1875, on the sixtieth anniversary (not 
the seventy-fifth, as from A. T. seems to be the 
meaning attached to the expression in America) 
of the wedding-day of Mr. and Mrs. P. Tickner, 
aged respectively eighty-three and eighty-five. 

SLADE Burver. 

Middle Temple. 


Motte. HortHemMe.s’s “ PLans or THE ABBEY 
or Port-Royat” (5™ §. iii. 428.)—I possess a 
copy of the above work, which I purchased in 
Paris with a collection of portraits illustrative of 
the history of Port-Royal. They refer to Port- 
Royal des champs, and represent external views 
from the four cardinal points, views of the interior, 
the various ceremonies held, and the final destruc- 
tion of the convent. I do not know whether my 
set of twenty views is complete. 

Marie Magdelaine Horthemels was the daughter 
of an engraver of that name, and became the wife 
of the well-known engraver, Charles Nicolas 
Cochin. She was identified with Port-Royal as 
the engraver of the Jansenists, in the same way as 
Philippe de Champagne was their painter. Sainte 
Beuve, in his Port-Royal, states that the prints 
and the engraved plates were seized by the police 
at the time of the destruction of the establishment 
in 1709. It was vainly urged that they had been 
engraved and published for a length of time. 
“Est-ce que Von souffriroit qu'il se fit des 
Estampes du temple de Charenton depuis que le 
roi l’a fait abattre ?” was the official answer. 

J. B. Drrenrrerp. 

Reform Club. 


Strver in Bexzs (5® §. iv. 149.)—That no 
advantage can come from an admixture of silver 
in bells was fully proved by Sir Edmund Beckett’s 
experiments. I believe I am right in saying that 
no trace of silver has been found in any ancient 
bell, including those (as the great one at Moscow) 
which, according to tradition, contained a large 
proportion. J.C. J. 


Eriraru (5 §. iv. 188.)—Miles Button was 
buried in the old churchyard of my native place, 
Esher, in Surrey, and it was in reference to his 
grave the inquiry was made, “ Which is the 





* Or “ the presence of the t,” &c. ; or, simply, “ from 
the ¢ at the end,” 








longest, broadest, deepest, yet smallest, grave in 

Esher churchyard ?” The answer was, “The grave 

of Miles Button, which is miles in length, miles 

in breadth, miles in depth, and, after all, it is 

only a Button hole.” T. F. R. will most likely 

find his epitaph there. Witi1aM FREELOVE. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Rosert Kyicnr (5@ §. iv. 169) was, in 1746, 
created Baron Luxborough of Shannon, and in 
1762 further advanced to be Viscount Barrels and 
Earl of Catherlough. His father (Robert Knight) 
was cashier of the South Sea Company, but not, 
I believe, in any way connected with Axminster. 
Lord Catherlough’s sister, Margaretta, married in 
1731 to my great-grandfather, became ultimately 
his heiress. A pedigree of the family, commencing 
in 1520, is in my possession, and at the disposal 
of E. F. W. on my hearing from him. 

H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 


“KapaRA-TeL” (5% §, iii. 486) is the name 
of this poison, and not Cobra-Tel. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has been misled in this particular. It 
takes its name from the Kabard gayd, the Sinhalese 
name for a large species of iguana. Cobra is a 
Portuguese word, the Sinhalese name for the 
reptile being Nayd. It is in the Matara district 
of Ceylon that the preparation of the Kabard-Tel 
(tel meaning oil) principally takes place. 

Cc. C. G. 
Galle. 


Portraits or Swirt (58. iv. 208.)—I sup- 
pose there is no. more authentic or reliable 
portrait of Dean Swift than the full-length 
painted by subscription of his Chapter, and now 
in the dining-room of St. Patrick’s Deanery house, 
to which it is, I believe, an heirloom. Another 
full-length in the hall of Trinity College, Dublin, 
appears to be an inferior copy ; but, indeed, the 
latter is hung so high, and in such a light, as to be 
scarcely visible at all. 

Let me add a “ query” to this “reply.” In the 
exhibition of portraits collected at South Kensing- 
ton a few years ago, there was an interesting and 
characteristic portrait, purporting to be that of 
Swift at the age of about nineteen or twenty. I 
believe that he is represented in the Trinity 
College gown. In whose possession is this now? 

James Crowpy. 


WItL-o’-THE-Wisp (5 §. iv. 209.)—I do not 
think that the Will-o’-the-wisp is very rare in 
marshy districts. I have seen it three times in 
my life on the low lands in this parish. A lady 
has informed me to-day that she saw it some 
years ago in the parish of Redburne, near Kirton 
in Lindsey. My father has told me that he very 
frequently saw it in this neighbourhood before 
the year 1830, but that after that time, as the 
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moist lands had become better drained, it was 
much less common. EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Deatu anp Dice (5" §. iii. 469; iv. 75.)— 
Mr. Wess will, if my memory serves me, find 
the story he is in search of inserted either in an 
almanac for 1873, or that for 1874, published 
by Hobbs & Co., Kent Paper Works, Maidstone. 
I have searched a tolerably copious index to the 
Spectator, but failed to find any reference to it. 

H. C. DEeLevinene. 

Blackheath. 


Font iy Youte@rREAvE Cuurcn (5* S. iv. 169, 
211.)—In addition to the references to this font 
quoted by your correspondents, a brief allusion to 
it, together with an engraving, will be found at 
page 241 of Bateman’s Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire. There must be some error in 
Paley’s Fonts, as quoted by Mr. Ferrey, for 
Derbyshire does not possess a village, still less a 
church, bearing the name of “ Pitsford.” 

J. Cuarues Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Genitive or Finivs (5" §. iv. 193.)—With the 
exception of proper names, there are very few 
Latin substantives ending in -ius. Of those which 
are tribrachs, genius, gladius, lanius, are all that I 
can remember. For fluvius (compare pluvius) is 
sroperly speaking an adjective; see Lachm. on 
ary v. 1006, p. 326. Of those which are 
dactyls, beside filius, only one suggests itself, 
ludius, and it may be an adjective, as undoubtedly 
nuntius is. So we have hardly any data for dis- 
puting Bentley’s rule on Andr. ii. 1, 20. 

It was & priort probable that the Hexameter or 
Elegiac writers of the Augustan age should 
abstain from fili (whether genitive or vocative), 
when they had nati and nate so ready at hand. 
But Lorp Lyrretron has overlooked the fact that 
fili (genitive) occurs twice in Terence, Heaut. v. 
1, 35908, Phorm. ii. 1, 14=244. It is found 
also in Catull. xxxix. 4, and the vocative xxxiii. 1, 8. 

Cartes THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 


“Toe Puaenrx AND THE TurRTLE” (5 §, iv. 
92.)—It may pretty safely be stated that no good 
commentary whatever has been written on this 
poem. The “ treble-dated crow” means Time :— 

“ That thy sable gender makest 
With the breath thou givest and takest,” 
is synonymous with Goethe’s— 
“ A seizing and giving 
The fire of the living,” 
in the celebrated time speech in Faust. 
R. H. Liais. 


Miveneap (5 §, iv. 89.)—The arms of the 
town are a ship under sail, and a woolpack, emble- 





matical of its pristine trade. 
of Carhampton, 1830, p. 625.) 
Andover. 


(Savage’s Hundred 
Sam. Saw. 


“Free” Grammar ScnHoots (5" §. iv. 148, 
195.) —V.H.LL.LC.LYV. is quite right in his state- 
ment that the Coventry School “ was a school for 
the sons of the freemen or burgesses of the city”; 
but the freemen of the present day (who claim 
some privileges) are not the same as the freemen 
of the date of the foundation of the school. Then 
every man belonged to one of the trading com- 
panies, and therefore was free of the city, and it 
was not until Elizabeth’s time, for political pur- 
poses, that it was imperative that to be a freeman 
(by which he gained a vote) he must serve seven 
years’ apprenticeship within the city. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that the founder of the 
schools, Sir W. Hales, would have limited his 
gifts within such narrow bounds. The tuition 
(grammar and music) was gratis, with the excep- 
tion of an entrance fee of 12d. and a small sum 
yearly to the sweeper. At the present time free- 
men’s sons pay less than .others, but all the boys 
learn Latin. CoLLarTor. 


ARITHMETIC OF THE ApocaLypsE (5" §. iii. 26, 
153, 172.)—I am much obliged to Mr. Biair for 
his interesting communication on this subject ; but 
it only leads me to be more troublesome. He 
talks of “ the scale of seven” and of the “ decimal 
scale,” and he remarks that 666 in the one equals 
999 in the other, and that 150 in the one equals 
2143 in the other. How can these two propor- 
tions be correct! If 666—999, 150 would equal 
225? Will he kindly explain these two scales, 
the divine septenary and the decimal? What is 
the true and what is the false millennium? and 
when does the 1260 begin to count from? Elliott 
made it start from the finding of the Justinian 
Pandects at Amalfi, I think, but why I never 
could see. However, he got excellent coincidences 
out of it all the same. C. A. Warp. 


Dr. Martin Lister (5 §. iii. 208, 433 ; iv. 
16, 177.) —There is yet “one (more) crumb of in- 
formation respecting this great naturalist, which 
has not, I believe, been mentioned by any of your 
correspondents.” If they will turn to Turton’s 
Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands, 
p. 83, edit. 1819, they will find Lister’s name con- 
nected with the name of a shell of the genus 
Mactra, viz., “ Mactra Listeri, Lister’s Mactra,” 
and, if they will turn to Turton’s remarks on Con- 
chological Authors, they will read the following 
favourable criticism on Lister’s Historia Conchy- 
liorum, fol. 1770 :— 

“ This work is the basis and ancient foundation of all 
good conchology. This admirable volume contains one 
thousand and fifty-five plates, besides twenty-one of 
anatomical figures, all drawn from original specimens by 
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his two daughters, Susanna and Anna. Considering the 
state of natural science at the time this work was first 
issued, one hundred and thirty-three years since, it is 
impossible to contemplate this stupendous effort of 
nius and industry without admiration at the grandeur 
of the design and the correctness of its execution. 
Some of the plates, especially the anatomical ones, are 
of matchless excellence, and it is gratifying to recollect 
that the original drawings are preserved among the 
archives of the University of Oxford. His Historia 
Animalium Anglia and its Appendix are now of rare 
oceurrence.”—Conch. Dict., Preface, p. 14. 

I have in my cabinet of shells seme specimens 
of the Mactra Listeri, named as such for me when 
a boy, under the personal supervision of Dr. 
Turton himself. E. C. Harrineron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


Losses or MSS., &c., py Fire (5" §. iv. 1, 
58.)—Lhwyd’s large collection of MS. material for 
the continuation of his work (Glossography) unfor- 
tunately perished by three separate accidental 
fires in London and Wales. The official Proceed- 
ings of the Westminster Assembly of Divines is 
commonly supposed to have perished in the Fire 
of London. There is not in existence, as far as is 
known, any complete list of the Proceedings. 

We are informed by Mr. Earwaker, in his 
“Local Gleanings for Lancashire and Cheshire,” 
inserted from time to time in the Manchester 
Courier, that— 

“In the Great Fire of London the Heralds’ College, 
or College of Arms, as it was also called, was one of the 
countless buildings destroyed. At the time it was stated 
that most of the records and books had fortunately been 
preserved, but this is now believed not to have been the 
case, and that much of a most valuable character 
perished, but which it was not for the interest of the 
College to make known. In 1672 the Heralds began to 
set about rebuilding their College, and obtained numerous 
collections for that purpose from all parts of the country, 
and among them is a document relating to the collections 
made in Cheshire, under the patronage of Sir Thos. 
Mainwaring, of Peever, Bart. This document is now in 
the Bodleian Library, and probably found its way there 
through Elias Ashmole, the celebrated Windsor Herald, 
together with many others relating to the Mainwarings.” 
Mr. Earwaker is right ; the document appears 
in Black’s Catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS., 
University Press, Oxford, 1845. 

_The loss sustained by the fire in Sir Isaac 
Newton’s room can never be known. From Sir 
Isaac’s own language on the occasion, a con- 
jecture may be formed of its importance. 

In the fire at Dantzic, mentioned by Mr. Wess, 
the observations made by Rimer and Horrebon 
were consumed. 

“ America had just one small old library (a hundred 
years ago), and the lamentation over the loss of this 
ewe-lamb is touching evidence of her poverty in such 
possessions. The Harvard Library dates from the year 
1638. In 1764 the college buildings were burned, and 
though books are not easily consumed, yet the small 
collection of five thousand volumes was overwhelmed in 
the general ruin. So were destroyed many books from 
the early presses of the mother country, and many of 














the firstlings of the Transatlantic printers ; and though 
its bulk was but that of an ordinary country squire’s 
collection, the loss has always been considered national 
and irreparable.’”"—Burton's Book-Hunter. 

In the terrible fire which, in January, 1778, 
destroyed nearly one-half of Charlestown, the 
“Library Society’s” library almost totally perished ; 
only 185 volumes out of between 5,000 and 6,000 
were saved. Mackenzie’s library fared better, 
nearly two-thirds of the books being saved, but of 
these many belonged to broken sets. 

In 1851 the new library of Congress (to replace 
that destroyed by the British army in 1814) was 
partially destroyed by fire. 

“There are probably false impressions abroad as to 
the susceptibility of literature to destruction by fire. 
Books are not good fuel, as, fortunately, many a house- 
maid has found when, among other frantic efforts and 
failures in fire-lighting, she has reasoned from the false 
data of the inflammability of a _ of paper. In the 
days when heretical books were burned, it was necessary 
to place them on large wooden stages, and, after all the 
pains taken to demolish them, considerable readable 
masses were sometimes found in the embers; whence it 
was supposed that the devil, conversant in fire and its 
effects, gave them his special protection. In the end it 
was found easier and cheaper to burn the heretics them- 
selves than their books. Thus books can be burned, but 
they don’t burn; and though in great fires libraries have 
been wholly or partially destroyed, we never hear of a 
library making a great conflagration, like a cotton mill 
or a tallow warehouse. Nay, a story is told of a house 
seeming irretrievably on fire, until the flames, coming in 
contact with the folio Corpus Juris and the Statutes at 
Large, were quite unable to get over this joint barrier, 
and sank defeated.” —Burton’s Book-Hunter. 

I have seen it stated in an article in Fraser's 
Magazine, that probably at one or both of the 
fires which occurred at Luton Hoo in 1771 and 
1843, the valuable papers were destroyed which 
were in the possession of the third Earl of Bute. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


“Garret Larpir A Boo” (5® §. iv. 149, 195.) 
—There must be some mistake in the spelling of 
the first word of this controverted phrase, or cry, 
or sentence. O’Brien (Dict., p. 272, Paris ed. fo.) 
gives the words Gara and Garach—useful, profit- 
able, near, neighbouring—but they would not do 
to make sense. There is no such word as Garrt; 
but there is the word Garrta, or Garrtha, or 
Garrthach, which signifies » great shout or war 
cry, and the phrase, if Garrta be the proper word, 
is capable of an easy translation—namely, the 
strong shout or strong war cry uppermost or vic- 
torious. There is, again, such a phrase as “ Ceart 
Laider”—right through the centre. Your corre- 
spondent, in reference to the motto of the Leinster 
family, ‘Crom a boo,” alleges that there is no 
castle in Ireland called Crom Castle. He is in 
error. Croom or Crom Castle, in the county of 
Limerick, near the town of Croom, is the castle 
which has been so closely connected with the 
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history of the Fitz Geralds as to have given the 
family the motto. The word Crom itself signifies 
bent, but the word Crom also signifies a god of the 
ancient Pagan Irish, somewhat like Jupiter, ac- 
cording to O’Curry; and the first Sunday in 
August, “ Domh nach Crom duibh ”—the Sunday 
of the black crom, or worm, or serpent—was dedi- 
cated to this Irish Jupiter. Crom Cruoich was a 
famous Irish idol. 
Maurice Leniman, M.R.1.A. 
Limerick. 


PutLoLoeicaL : JANAKA (5 §, iii. 407, 514; 
iv. 52, 175.)—Cyning, O.H.G. chunine, are patro- 
nymics formed from the Northern kmr, from 
Welsh cun, leader, chief; cwn, top, summit. 
Brennin is from Welsh brenin, king, sovereign, 
from bren, supremacy (bryn, hill, perhaps, literally, 
high). Rex regis is from Sanskrit rdja. 

R. S. CHarnock. 

Paris. 


Curnese Pirates: Capt. Giasspooie (5™ §. 
iii. 420, 495.)—Capt. Glasspoole’s narrative of his 
capture by the Ladrones in 1809, together with 
the letters addressed to him on the occasion, is in 
the possession of Miss Glasspoole of Ormesby St. 
Michael, Norfolk. It is fully extracted in Macfar- 
lane’s Banditti and Robbers, published by Edward 
Bull in 1833, and in the United Service Journal 
of 1809 or 1810 ; I cannot give the exact date. I 
am sure that Miss Glasspoole will gladly afford in- 
formation to any one interested in the history of 
the Ladrones in or about the year 1809, when her 
father was captured. Witiiam Worsair. 


Tue Rosin anp THE WReEn (5" §. iii. 84, 134, 
492; iv. 96.)—I have seen the circumstance 
alluded to by Mr. Bienxinsorr thus versified :— 

“Sweet Robin, I have heard them say, 

That thou wert there upon the day 

When Christ was crowned in cruel scorn, 

And bore away one bleeding thorn.” 
Just at present I cannot verify the quotation—a 
piece of advice which I have heard that Dr. Routh 
of Magdalen gave to a young man as the most im- 
portant one in his long experience—for I am 
moving about. onn Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Sprotbrough, near Doncaster. 


“Tue Fineer or Scorn” (5 §. iii. 39, 154, 
397.)— 
“The ’prentice speaks his disrespect by an extended 


finger, and the porter by stealing out his tongue.”— The 
Spectator, No. 354. 


Wituiam Georce Brack. 


TecuynotoeicaL Dicrionartiss (5 §. iii. 370 ; 
iv. 73, 109, 134.)—The expression aqua regis 
occurs in Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry, the best 
and most recent work of the kind. There is also 
another form, viz., aqua regalis, and this is to be 





found in Buchanan’s Technological Dictionary, a 
manual which was justly praised by one of your 
correspondents, although it is now a little out of 
date. 

There are two ways of criticizing a book, one is 
to look with a microscopic eye for all the faults, 
and the other is to take a generous and liberal- 
minded survey, with the intention of discovering 
the good qualities of the work. May I, in a 
friendly way, venture to recommend the latter 
method to Tyro? Perhaps if he were to look 
again into Dr. Tolhausen’s Dictionary, animated 
by such a spirit, he might arrive at a somewhat 
different conclusion. X. K 


Daniet Deror (5"@ §. iv. 9, 135.)—In the 
register of baptisms belonging to the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, now deposited among the Non- 
Parochial Registers at Somerset House, occurs the 
following :— 

1719. June 6. Benjamin Son of M" Benjamia 
D’Foe Gent & Hannah his Wife in 8‘ George's of Col- 
gate Baptized by me P Finch.” 

This is the only occasion on which the name 
occurs in the above register. Was this any re- 
lative of Defoe ? V.H.LL.LC.LYV. 


I have a copy of “De Laune’s Plea for the 
Non-Conformists, 1712, with a Preface by the 
Author of The Review.” The preface (16 pp.) is 
signed “ D. Foe.” E. A. P. 


“Furmety” or “Frumentry” (5™ §. iv. 46, 
95, 139.)—The name by which I have always 
heard this well-known dish called in Yorkshire, 
and of which I generally partake at Christmastide, 
is frumety. S. Rayner. 

Pudsey, Yorkshire. 


Kyicuts or tHe Rorat Oax (5 §. iv. 49, 
151.)—Referring to F. F.’s reply I would ask if 
the medal mentioned was ever struck. I have a 
brass medal, roughly pierced, perhaps for a ribbon 
to pass through, bearing the under-mentioned 
device :—Obv., a trunk of a tree, upon which is 
placed a crowned bust of Charles II. looking 
towards the right, and from each shoulder two 
other crowns, all of which have oak branches 
springing fromthem. Above the centre crown the 
sun in splendour breaking through clouds; the 
inscription, “ THE. ROYALL. OAKE,” and in exergue 
the letters “p.qp.r.” Rev., the royal arms, 
mottoes, &c., filling the whole side. 

Henry CHRISTIE. 


3ynon’s Booxs (5 §. iv. 109, 175.)—Lord 
Byron’s iibrary was sold by auction by Mr. Evans, 
at 93, Pall Mall, on Friday, July 6 (and the two 
following days), in 1827. Although called “the 
Library” in the catalogue now before me, there 
were only 233 lots, 197 being 8vo., 34 being 4to., 
and 2 being folio. Few of the books have any 
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t interest, but some were presentation copies, 
and some had autograph notes. Coleridge’s Bio- 

hia Litteraria, 2 vols., with Byron’s autograph, 
sold for 31. 13s. 6d. ; Ossian in Italian, also with 
autograph, 5l. 15s. 6d.; Leigh Hunt’s poems, 
gi. 5s. ; but no poems by Rogers are named. 

Este. 
Birmingham. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. January 
—June, 1875. 

Tue following details concerning the above Society 

are taken from the Report of the address delivered 

by J. Winter Jones, Esq., V.P. (in the absence of 

the President, Earl Stanhope), on Friday, April 

23, and printed in the Proceedings, just published : 


“Founded about 1572—as we know from Spelman *— 
by Archbishop Parker—as we learn from Fleetwood} —the 
meetings appear to have been held during the first few 
years at the houses of the various members, or, as Spelman 
puts it,‘at a place agreed of.’ About 1580, however, 
the meetings used to be held at the Heralds’ College, or 
Derby House, on St. Benet’s Hill, built by Thomas Stan- 
ley, first Earl of Derby of that name, and given for the 
use of the Heralds by Queen Mary in 1555. Of the men 
who first gathered together at these meetings a Camden, 
a Cotton, a Raleigh, and a Stowe . . . it is beside my 

resent purpose to speak. Towards the close of Queen 

lizabeth’s reign we find that the meetings of the Society 
were held at the house of Sir Robert Cotton, or Cotton 
House, Westminster, where its members were probably 
surrounded by those heads of the Czesars which are still 
used as press-marks to distinguish the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum from other collections. The sus- 
picious fears of James I. compelled the Society to 
suspend their meetings. We hear almost nothing of its 
proceedings during the seventeenth century—they prob- 
ably met as private friends as they best could—they 
were no longer in open day the Collegium Antiquariorum, 
to which Camden had appealed as arbiter in his dispute 
with Brooke. That they had not, however, ‘completely 
vanished,’ as has been alleged, may be gathered from an 
entry in Ashmole’s Diary, where he speaks of July 2, 
1659, as ‘the Antiquaries Feast.’ Early in the seven- 
teenth century they appear to have met at the Bear 
Tavern in the Strand, ‘each Friday at six in the evening.’ 
This seems to have been behind St. Clement’s Church, 
in what was then known as Butcher's Row. . . . A few 
months after—viz., on January 9, 1707—we find them 
at the ‘Young Devil Tavern,’ adjoining Dick’s Coffee 
House in Fleet Street, close to Temple Bar, and so called 
to distinguish it from the ‘Devil,’ alias ‘Old Devil,’ 
Tavern, between Temple Bar and the Middle Temple 
Gate. In 1709 we find them at the Fountain Tavern ; 
‘the Tavern,’ writes Browne Willis, ‘as we went down 
into the Inner Temple, against Chancery Lane.’ By the 
ear 1717 they had removed to the Mitre Tavern, at 39, 

leet Street, where they remained till 1753, when they 
settled in the ‘Society's House in Chancery Lane,’ to 





“® Reliquia Spelmanniana, p. C9.” 


~¢ Masters's History of Corpus Christi Coll., Appen- 


dix, No. xxix. 


quote the designation on the title-page of our Arche- 
ologia. On the 2nd of November, 1751, a Charter of 
Incorporation was granted to the Society by George IL, 
who therein declares himself ‘Founder and Patron,’ 
and gives it the name of ‘Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don,’ Early in 1752 they set about finding a more 
settled residence, more in keeping with the dignity and 
position of a chartered Society... . On the 25th January, 
1753, the ‘Committee for a house’ reported that they 
had seen a house in Chancery Lane, lately called Robin's 
Coffee House, which they apprehended would be proper. 
After some voting and countervoting the Committee 
finally report to the Society that they had ‘agreed with 
Mr. Samuel Baldwin, Receiver under the High Court of 
Chancery of the Rents and Profits of the Estate late of 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, deceased, for a house on the east side 
of Chancery Lane. . . . at the yearly rent of £60 Os. Od., 
and signed a written agreement.’ The arrangements 
were now completed, and the Society held their first 
meeting in Chancery Lane on April 12, 1753. They 
tried to console the landlord of the Mitre for their de- 
parture by the assurance that they would dine at his 
house on St. George’s Day. 

“On March 19, 1776, the Bishop of Worcester reported 
to the Council ‘that the King was pleased to order, 
That the Society be accommodated with Apartments in 
the new Erections to be made at Somerset House, pur- 
suant to their Request.’ Of the apartments here referred 
to, formal possession was given to us on February 15, 
1781, by Sir William Chambers, by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury. 

“ Our last annual meeting was held on June 25, 1874, 
in the apartments at Somerset House which had been 
occupied by the Society for the last ninety-five years.” 

The first meeting of the Society in their new 
apartments in Burlington House took place on 
Thursday, Jan. 14, 1875, Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. Peter Cunningham, Handbook of 
London, says that the Collegeof Antiquaries founded 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time “ was extinct long before 
the Civil Wars.” He names, as the originators of 
the present Society, in the year 1707, “ Wanley, 
Bagford, and a Mr. Talman,” the three agreeing 
to meet together every Friday evening at six, 
“ upon pain of forfeiture of sixpence.” Their first 
meeting was at the “‘ Bear” Tavern, in the Strand, 
Dec. 5, 1707 (early in the eighteenth century). 
“They moved, 9th Jan., 1708, to the Young 
Devil Tavern,” and, according to Cunningham, 
“In 1739, the Society, having no house of its own, 
met at the Mitre, in Fleet Street.” 


In Omnibus Glorificetur Deus: the Rule of our 
most Holy Father St. Benedict, Patriarch of 
Monks. From the Old English Edition of 1638. 
Edited, in Latin and English, by One of the 
Benedictine Fathers of St. Michael, near Here- 
ford. (Washbourn.) 

LEANDER Jones, who shared the same room with 

‘Laud at St. John’s, and was afterwards known as 

Father Leander of St. Martin, began the trans- 

lated part of this Rule. It was finished by another 

reverend father ; and Mr. Washbourn has pub- 
lished a pretty and handy edition in Latin and 

English. It affords a better idea of the life of the 

Benedictines than any description could give. It 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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was not a very hard life,—a pint of wine a day was 
a liberal allowance. Obedience is the great virtue 
inculcated. If a Superior orders what is impos- 
sible the lower brother is enjoined to do it if he 
can. There are some inconsistencies in the Rule; 
but the most remarkable thing is in the opening 
chapter. St. Benedict says that there are four 
sorts of monks ; the Cenobites, the Anchorets or 

mits, the Sarabites, and the Gyrovagi or Wan- 
,erers. He speaks unreservedly well only of his 
own, the Cenobites. He describes the Sarabites 
as the very worst kind of monks, deterrimwm 
genus; and the Wanderers as worse than the Sara- 
bites, deteriores Sarabaitis. St. Benedict charges 
both with a pretty heavy burden of sins, and 
altogether seems to lack charity, and to disregard 
the injunction, “ Judge not, lest ye yourselves be 
judged.” 


It is proposed to restore the noble church of Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire. Chipping Campden, once of 
importance, is now described in Mr. Murray's Handbook 
as a decayed a town, and hence it is that the 
vicar is compelled to appeal outside for aid in his good 
work. In this church William Grevil (1401), described 
as “ flos mercatorum Lanz, totius Angliz,” and his wife 
are »2presented in brass; but, besides these and other 
brassus—one of them the largest in England—there are 
monuments which go far to create a great interest in 
the whole building. From the small circular before us 
we gather that restoration, in the best sense of the word, 
and not destruction—the latter only too often now an 
equivalent for the former term—is contemplated, that 
every bit of ancient work and all the old tombs will be 
religiously cared for. We therefore wish every success 
to the)Rev. R. Braithwaite, the vicar. By this gentle- 
man contributions will be thankfully received. 


“ LOVE If A SOWRE DELIGHT, A SUGRED GnieFre,” Xe. 
(5 8. iv. 160.)\—This definition of love will be found in 
England’s Parnassus, 1600, reprinted by T. Park, 1814, 
p. 211, and is there ascribed to Thomas Watson ; probably 
taken from Watson’s Passions Manifesting the True 
Frenzy of Love, 1590. The second passage given may be 
from the same source. Cu, Evrxin MATHEWS. 

Codford St. Mary. 


Tue Late Bishop THIRtwatt.—Mr. John Thirlwall, 
59, Pulteney Street, Bath, asks persons who possess 
letters of Bishop Thirlwall to entrust him either with 
the originals or with copies, with a view to publication. 
If originals are sent they will be carefully returned. 


Mr. Nortn’s forthcoming work on The Church Bells 
of Leicestershire (now in the printer’s hands) will prove 
(it is hoped) a valuable addition to works on campan- 


ology. 


RMotices to Correspondents. 


STREATFEILD AND Lankrye MSS. anv Hist. or Kent, 
p. 178.—Mnr. R. J. Fynmore writes :—‘‘ WaLTHEOP’s sug- 
gestion is excellent, but does not a ‘Kentish History 
Club’ exist already in the County Archzological Society ! 
Why not, instead of the heavy volume which may or may 
not appear annually, have a monthly magazine? This 
woul a record of events connected with the county 
invaluable to present and future historians; from its 
pages pedigrees could be posted up; changes in pro- 





prietorship of estates registered; and discoveries of 

antiquities, &c., noted.” ’ 
A Kentish History Civusn.—Mar. Henry Cromig 

writes :—‘“I shall be very happy to work with Wa 

tHEOF if the Kentish History Club be ever established,” 
Woodville House, Isle of Man. 


W. Pence ty, referring to “There is mercy,” & 
(5 S. iv. 220), says :—“ The lines are the latter half of 
the seventh and last stanza of Cowper’s Verses supposed 
to be Written by Alexander Selkirk, Kc. in the two 
editions on my shelves the third line is ‘ Gives even 
affliction a grace,’ not ‘ Lends even,’ &c. It strikes me 
that this is not only the correct but the more appropriate 
form, it being ‘the quality of mercy’ to give rather than 
to lend.” Similar replies as to authorship have been 
kindly sent by twenty-three correspondents. 


Lixpis asks on what authority Mr. JonATHAN Bovonreg 
assigns the authorship of the little poem,; beginning, 
“Away! let nought to love displeasing,” p. 200, to 
“John Gilbert Cooper, 1723-1769.” This poem, of 
which the title is Winifreda, is classed by Archbishop 
Trench, in his Household Book of English Poetry, as 
** Anon.” as to authorship, and by Mr. Frederick Locker, 
in his Lyra Elegantiarum, as “‘ Unknown.” Both these 
are high authorities in such matters. Can J. Gilbert 
Cooper's title to the authorship be proved ? 


Mr. Picott, p. 160, ante.—D. C. E. writes :—“ The 
only mention I can find of the name is as follows:— 
‘ Hugh Beauchamp, a Norman, came with the Conqueror, 
who made him baron of Bedford, of whome descen 
W" Beauchamp, baron of Bedford, who had yssue three 
daughters & heires: Mawde maried to Robt. L. Mow- 
brey ; Beatrix to W™ L. Latimer; and Ella maried to 
Rich; Pigot, of whome did descend Goscoyne of Bedford- 
shire. Quarterly, Or et g. bend sa.’” 


Hatton Garpeyn.—A few years ago a gentleman in- 
vited an audience to hear him recite, in one of our publi¢ 
halls, Paradise Lost from memory. It was a failure, we 
believe, through want of time; and the scanty audience 
survived the dread attempt. 


Campanotocy.—W. G. D. F. desires to add to the list 
of books on Bells, Notes on Nottinghamshire Campan- 
ology. By William Phillimore W. Stiff, Esq., reprinted 
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from The Reliquary, vol. xiii. 1872-3. 


J. G. M. (New York.)—It is commonly known that 
St. Médard is supposed to be to France what St. Swithin 
is to England. 

C. Rowtey (New York.)—The mystery as to the in- 
scription referred to has not been cleared up. 

Tue “Farr Mite” at Hentey.—L. T. asks in whose 
reign was this made! 

Tuos. O'G.—We 
Perrvs. 

“Tue Taree Courses.”—See “N. & Q.,” 4° 8. xh 
116, 183. 


have forwarded your letter to 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munieations which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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